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HERE is unfortunately no progress to record in the 
Ulster negotiations. During the week it was stated 
in the Morning Post that the attempt to reach a settlement 
has failed, but this is denied in the Liberal newspapers. 
Perhaps the most interesting statement, which certainly seems 
highly credible, is that published in the Daily Chronicle of 
Thursday. After saying that the meeting of Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Bonar Law last month will probably lead to another 
meeting, the Daily Chronicle asserts that in any case the 
Government wish to leave the matter unsettled till next 
Session. It is their desire then to proceed with the Home 
Rule Bill for the third time, and indicate the changes they 
are ready to accept on the suggestions stage. These will 
include the withdrawal of the clauses providing for an Irish 
Post Office and Irish Customs. Such changes could only be 
made with the consent of the Lords. The Daily Chronicle 
continues :— 


“It can be stated with certainty that no settlement is possible 
on the basis of the exclusion of Ulster from the Bill. Short of 
exclusion, the North-Eastern counties can have generous terms, 
covering the judiciary, police, education, and the question of 
official appointments; in short, a large measure of administrative 
autonomy with effectual guarantees against anything in the shape 
of unfair discrimination.” 


In other words, if this forecast be correct, the Government 
intend to offer to Ulster nothing but Home Rule within Home 
Rule. It is quite certain that this would not be accepted by 
the Protestants of the North. Civil war would be the inevitable 
sequel, because they would regard war as a lesser evil than 
subordination to the Dublin Parliament. English Unionists 
could do nothing to prevent war if this is all the Government 
have to offer. But we cannot help thinking that there is 
nevertheless the material for a settlement in the case even as 
stated by the Daily Chronicle. We have made the suggestion 
before, but may repeat it, that if the Post Office and Customs 
clauses were withdrawn the way would be open for a compro- 
mise effecting what would be called “temporary ” exclusion. 





Ulster would stand altogether outside the operation of the 
Home Rule Bill, but would be only “ temporarily” excluded 
in the sense that when a general scheme of Federalism was 
introduced she would have the same treatment as any other new 
administrativearea. In this way the future of Ulster would be 
pledged by the Home Rule Bill, and yet she would never come 
under a Dublin Parliament. If it be said that Federalism 
will never be achieved, we do not dispute such a prediction. 
But the onus of completing the Federal scheme will be upon 
those who desire it, not upon those who, like ourselves, are 
stoutly opposed to it. By dropping the Irish Post Office and 


Customs (highly anti-Federal proposals) Mr, Asquith would be 





committing himself very seriously to the Federal idea. In 
those circumstances we could agree to what would be called 
the “temporary ” exclusion of Ulster. It would be a ridicu- 
lously clumsy “way out.” But if it would prevent civil war 
Mr. Asquith would be guilty of a terrible crime if he refused 
a solution that would be very plainly indicated by the 
changed facts of the situation. 


The appointment of Enver Bey to be the Turkish Minister 
of War with the rank of Brigadier-General and the title of 
Pasha suggests that the Committee means to go full steam 
ahead with an active military policy. Already a large number 
of retirements and new appointments are announced. It may 
or may not be that Enver has been chosen primarily because 
he is Germanophil. It isenough that he was Military Attaché 
in Berlin, and is likely, after such an experience, to co-operate 
more easily than anyone else with the German military 
mission at Constantinople. The Temps thinks that, as Djavid 
Bey has postponed his journey to Paris, Turkey has tem- 
porarily abandoned her thoughts of another loan, and is 
waiting for something to turn up. 


When a Chauvinistic Government places a headstrong 
young officer, who is said to keep the figure of Napoleon con- 
tinually before him, and who was a leader in the movement 
which led to the assassination of Nazim, in control of the 
Army, and makes no special provision for replenishing its 
treasury, we are justified in feeling that whatever may happen 
ought to cause us no surprise. It may be that we shall soon 
have serious news of Turkish enterprise in Albania. A raid 
and arising have been vainly attempted at Avlona, but the 
evidence is so contradictory that it is impossible at present to 
arrive at the truth. According to the most startling state- 
ment, the intention was to place Izzet Pasha on the throne. 
The Porte, as might be expected, denies all knowledge of this 
picturesque adventure. 





The trial of Colonel von Reuter, commander of the Prus- 
sian regiment recently stationed at Zabern, and of Lieutenant 
Schad, of the same regiment, opened at Strassburg before a 
special military tribunal on Monday, and has continued 
throughout the week. Colonel von Reuter, in his opening 
statement, assumed entire responsibility for everything done 
by his subordinates. He attributed the growth of ill-feeling 
entirely to the animus of the Press and the hostility of the 
civil and judicial authorities, but admitted that he had said it 
would be good if blood were shed, because it was a question 
of restoring the Government authority. Lieutenant Schad, 
who followed, admitted that wherever he suspected people of 
laughing he arrested them. The statements of the two officers 
were controverted point by point by the civilian witnesses. 
Herr Mahl, the Kreisdirektor of Zabern, denied hostility or 
aggressive action on the part of the crowd, but declared that 
the people were annoyed by the patrols with fixed bayonets 
and the conduct of Lieutenant von Forstner. His own action 
in endeavouring to pacify public opinion was rendered of no 
avail by the conduct of the young officers. 


On Tuesday twenty-seven citizens who had been locked up 
in a coal cellar by Colonel von Reuter were examined. In 
proof of the allegations of insolence all that could be estab- 
lished was that children and boys had jeered, whistled, and 
hooted; per contra, Colonel von Reuter admitted that he had 
called a boy a rascal for not removing his cap in passing. 
The evidence of the civil Judges, police officials, and the 
Chief Public Prosecutor of Zabern, given on Wednesday, was 
equally precise as to the provocative attitude of the soldiers 
and the abnormal sensitiveness of the officers. In short, to 
quote from the Times special correspondent, “the civilian and 
military standpoints are so diametrically opposed, and the 
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evidence of the two parties is so flatly contradictory, that the 
tribunal will probably be obliged to give an unequivocal 
verdict in favour of one side.” The trial was concluded on 
Thursday, when the counsel for the prosecution, dropping the 
more serious charges, demanded that Colonel von Reuter 
should be imprisoned for seven days for illegally imprisoning 
civilians, and Lieutenant Schad for three days for assault. 
In this context we may note that the German Crown Prince is 
alleged to have telegraphed on November 28th and 29th his 
cordial approval of vigorous military action. The exact words 
used, as reported in the Frankfurter Zeitung, have been semi- 
officially pronounced to be incorrect, but it is admitted that he 
did telegraph to Colonel von Reuter expressing approval of 
the action taken to prevent the uniform being insulted. 


The labour troulles in South Africa have reached a critical 
stage. The railwaymen’s leaders have called their men out, 
and the Federation of Trades has promised, if a settlement 
has not been reached to-day, to order a general strike through- 
out South Africa. We deal in another column with the 
origin of the trouble, which began in Trade Union resentment 
against the policy of retrenchment on the railways, though so 
far only seventy men out of a total of thirty-five thousand have 
been dismissed. The Government, regarding the concession 
of the men’s demands as impracticable, are taking strenuous 
measures to guard against the recurrence of the disorders 
which accompanied the strike of last July. An appeal has been 
issued for volunteers to act as police constables at Pretoria, 
where the Citizen Defence Force has been called out, a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety is being formed at Cape Town, and 
rifles have been called in at Johannesburg, where the gold 
mines will have to be shut down in a week if the railways 
cease transporting coal for the power stations. Friday’s news 
showed that the situation was still normal in the Cape and Natal, 
and that the disaffection was still largely confined to the men 
in the workshops, the train-running staffs even in the North 
having so far remained firm, though the General Manager of the 
Union Railways anticipated that a majority of railway workers 
would come out. 


On Friday week it was announced in New York that the 
great financial firm of J. P. Morgan and Co. had surrendered 
no less than thirty directorships in various corporations. 
This is significant news. It means that the heads of Trusts 
are going half-way to meet the legislation which threatens 
them. They no longer fight every point and only give way 
to sheer legislative violence. Nor does the action of the 
Morgan firm stand alone. Two weeks ago, in voluntary 
response to the recommendation of the Postmaster-General 
that the telegraphs and telephones should be owned by the 
State, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
separated its telegraph and telephone business and got rid of 
its interest in the Western Union Telegraph Company ; 
pledged itself not to buy the controlling interest in any 
private telephone company ; and put its service at the disposal 
of other companies. We shall be greatly surprised if 
Americans have any reason in the long run to be grateful 
for the supersession of private enterprise by State ownership. 
But that is not the point now. The point is that a new 
spirit has appeared in the United States, and that the heads 
of Trusts are doing of their own accord what the law was still 
seeking means of forcing them to do. 





There has been much loose talk about “Trusts” in America, 
but of course there were many evils which were indicated by 
that general title—such, for example, as the concentration of 
enormous financial issues under the hand of a single person. 
The influence of President Wilson is working like a charm. 
We can remember nothing quite like it. His “luck is in.” 
With amazing speed he reduced the tariff and got the 
Currency Bill passed—both of them measures which had 
become a sort of graveyard for statesmen—and now the 
financiers are merrily playing into his hands. We wish we 
could think that his luck would hold in his treatment of the 
Mexican crisis, but there we can see no prospect of success for 
the policy of pretending #hat intervention can pass without 
any of the ordinary consequences of intervention. 


The success which has attended the enterprise of 
American manufacturers of cheap motor-cars receives a 











remarkable illustration in the profit-sharing scheme of the 
Ford Motor Company announced in Wednesday's and Thurs. 
day’s papers. The company proposes to distribute two 
millions sterling among its employees, whose wages at 
present start at 10s. 6d. a day, from its earnings in 1914, 
Female employees will have their wages increased, but will not 
participate in the profit-sharing unless they can prove they 
are supporting a family. A curious feature of the scheme is 
the establishment of a “sociological department,” with a view 
to eliminating as beneficiaries any who are found using the 
extra money in such a way as is considered improper for right 
living. The scheme has been welcomed with enthusiasm by 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Redfield, the United States Secretary 
of Commerce, but the inquisitorial methods of the “ socio- 
logical department” excite misgivings in many quarters, and 
it is thought that the generosity of an exceptionally pros- 
perous firm must cause unrest and dissatisfaction among tthe 
employees of other companies who cannot possible compete 
in the race of munificence. 


On December 30th the King and the Colonial Secretary 
sent congratulations and good wishes to Sir Frederick Lugard 
on the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria. The 
new Nigeria, of which Sir F. Lugard is Governor-General, 
comprises the old Colony of Lagos, the separate existence of 
which came to an end in 1906 when it passed into Southern 
Nigeria; the territories of the Royal Niger Company, which 
were divided into Northern and Southern Nigeria when the 
Company's charter was surrendered in 1900; and the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, which passed into Southern Nigeria six 
years earlier than Lagos. The appointment of Sir F. Lugard 
as Governor of both the Nigerias in 1912 indicated that the 
two protectorates would eventually be united. 


The Board of Trade Returns for the year ended December 
31st, 1913, surpass all previous records both in imports and 
exports. The gross imports are valued at £769,000,000, of 
which £110,000,000 were re-exported, while we exported 
produce and manufactures of British origin to the value of 
£525,000,000, or nearly double the amount exported ten years 
ago. The greatest expansion in exports has been under the 
head of manufactured goods, but even allowing for the increased 
scale of prices there has been 9 growth in the velume of our 
industry in almost every branch. Tariff Reformers have no 
test left which can bring them any comfort exeept that of the 
proportionate rate of increase as compared with other countries, 
and even here there is no great ground for dissatisfaction. 


The appeal of Sir John Brunner to Liberal Associations to 
pass resolutions calling for reductions in naval expenditure, 
which coincided with the now famous Criccieth interview with 
Mr. Lloyd George, has elicited a vigorous and effective criticism 
from Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P. After noting that he had 
voted in the last year or two for certain Naval Estimates 
which gave us a barely sufficient margin of naval superiority, 
and that the majority of Liberal Members had done the same, 
Mr. Money points out that his vote “meant that in the forth- 
coming financial year the Naval Estimates would have to be 
higher than in 1913-14, not to make further increases, but to 
give effect to the determination of Parliament. If any Member 
in voting did not understand this he proves himself to be quite 
unfit for his position.” Sir John Brunner, not having been a 
Member at that time, is presumably acting in ignorance when, 
as Mr. Money puts it, “ he tells my Liberal Association to tell 
me to vote in stultification of my previous votes, to cancel 
contracts, and actually to reduce the Navy from the standard 
of superiority already decided upon.” 


Liberal newspapers have devoted much space during the 
week to describing what they call the “iron boycott” of the 
Unionist farmers, who are said to be in full revolt against 
the Edinburgh compact on Tariff Reform. Incidentally, we 
learn that the party capable of this “iron” boycott is also 
“riven.” Our only reason for mentioning these curious 
phenomena is that the name of the Spectator occurs con- 
tinually as having “suppressed” a letter which stated the 
case of the farmers who demand Food Taxes. “Sup- 
pression,” so far as we can gather, is the Liberal word for 
describing the fact that a letter advovating Food Taxes 
was not chosen by us for insertion. Yet we imagine that 
editors of Liberal newspapers actually do put in the 
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waste-paper basket letters which they do not consider to be of 
special interest or urgency. After reading the Liberal news- 
papers with every desire to be enlightened, we are still 
mystified as to why an avowedly Free Trade paper like the 
Spectator should be held guilty of “suppression” for not 
selecting for publication letters recommending Food Taxes in 
spite of the arrangement sanctioned by the Unionist leaders. 


The results of the ballots taken by several Unions, in con- 
formity with the Trade Union Act of last year, were announced 
early in the week. The Act, which grew out of the Osborne 
Judgment, makes it lawful to apply the funds of a Trade 
Union to political objects if the promotion of these objects 
is approved by a majority of its members voting in secret 
ballot. Most of the Unions affiliated to the Labour Party 
have not yet taken a ballot, but the results of those 
taken by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the 
Weavers’ Amalgamation, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, the National Union of Clerks, and the Shipwrights’ 
Association have now been announced. The striking features 
of the poll have been the smallness of the majorities and the 
low proportion of members who have voted at all. When 
there was a full poll, as in the case of the miners and 
weavers, the majorities were only 67,000 on a total poll of 
455,000 and 22,265 on a poll of 174,051 respectively. Just over 
a third of the members voted in the Association of Cotton 
Spinners, and less than a fourth in the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and the National Union of Clerks; in the Ship- 
wrights’ Association the proportion was about one-half. These 
figures warrant the inference that Mr. Osborne and others 
who took action on the strength of his case represented 
a genuine and substantial body of opinion inside the Unions 
opposed to their political control. 





Sir Edward Ward, on whom a baronetcy was conferred at 
the New Year, has retired from the post of Secretary to 
the War Office, which he has held with great distinction since 
1901, and is succeeded in that office as well as on the Army 
Council by Sir Reginald Brade. The statement that Sir 
Edward Ward is about to enter the service of a private 
employer raises a question of great public interest. For our 
own part, we are strongly of opinion that this practice, which 
of late years has been decidedly on the increase, calls within 
certain limits for regulation. We say this, of course, without 
particular reference to Sir Edward Ward, as we do not 
even know the name of the firm which he is joining. 
We are far from holding that Civil servants should be 
forbidden to transfer their services from the State to 
private firms either before or at the normal time of retire- 
ment. But we think it highly undesirable that they should 
be free to accept positions with firms habitually contracting 
with Government departments, where their inside knowledge 
renders them more valuable than ordinary experts. At the 
same time, the conditions of State service ought not to dis- 
courage young men from entering it, and such a regulation as 
we have outlined might well be tempered by a time-limit. 


Professor Lowell, in his masterly work, The Government of 
England, notes a perceptible decline in the influence and 
prestige of permanent officials, and ascribes it to recent 
relaxations of the salutary principle of Ministerial responsi- 
bility, under which the permanent official, like the King, can 
do no wrong. He recognizes the possibility of their losing 
their permanence and their non-political character along with 
their complete immunity from responsibility and publicity, 
The drawbacks noted by this most competent critic only con- 
stitute an extra inducement to permanent officials to regard 
Government service as a half-way house to fortune. 





The controversy over the Kikuyu Conference still continues 
in the correspondence columns of the Times. Having already 
fully stated our views on the points at issue, we do not propose 
to comment further on the subject, but may note the remark- 
able letters contributed by Lord George Hamilton and Sir 
Godfrey Lagden in Tuesday's issue. Lord George Hamilton 
shows how Mohammedanism wiped out tbe once flourishing 
and potent Christianity of North Africa because intolerant 
sectarianism and rancorous persecution had undermined and 
destroyed its powers of resistance. “The first time a really 
serious effort is made to secure unity of action between the 





different Protestant Churches in Central Africa the same 
spirit of narrow and blind sectarianism ... again rears its 
head, again endeavours to facilitate the victory of united 
Mohammedanism over discordant Christianity.” Sir Godfrey 
Lagden records the embarrassment he has felt when Christian 
natives have inquired why, if there was one Deity, one Bible, 
and religion was the common cause of all Christians, they could 
not offer their prayers and receive means of grace in any and 
every place of Christian worship. Lack of sympathy and 
method, he maintains, must inevitably bewilder and estrange 
Christian converts and tend to promote Ethiopianism, which 
means more divisions and dissensions, to the detriment of all 
Christian effort. The letters of such laymen are, we are sure, 
of the utmost value in awakening academic disputants to 
the extent of the sacrifice demanded by the Moloch of 
Sacerdotalism. 


Sir John French was the principal guest at the annual Wolfe 
birthday dinner, held at Westerham on Friday, the 2nd inst., 
and delivered a most interesting speech. Those who like him- 
self were advocates of early military training and the appoint- 
ment of young commanders could quote the life and career 
of Wolfe in strong proof of the truth of their contention. He 
also noted as marked characteristics of this extraordinary 
mana grand simplicity of character—an attribute of not a 
few of the greatest military commanders—which made for 
concentration and fixity of purpose, and the indomitable 
courage which enabled him to triumph over his physical 
ailments. The Times of Saturday last briefly summarizes 
the unpublished letters relating to Wolfe’s pay sent them by 
Mr. Beckles Willson. From these it appears that after Wolfe's 
death his mother applied to the Government both for a 
pension and for the pay due to him as Commander-in-Chief 
in order to pay the legacies which he had left in his will, but 
that the application for a pension was rejected, and even the 
pay disputed. 

We desire to call attention to an interesting article on “ Our 
Perishing Army” by Colonel A. W. A. Pollock in the January 
Nineteenth Century. With Colonel Pollock's criticisms of War 
Ministers and War Office methods we are not concerned at the 
moment so much as with his plea on behalf of making the Army 
a career leading to definite advantages after discharge. As he 
puts it, “the career is the foundation-stone, and until that 
has been well and truly laid it is idle to expect men worth 
enlisting to enter the Army in adequate numbers.” Colonel 
Pollock’s ideal is that every recruit on enlisting should be 
able to count on a certainty of civil appointment at the 
end of his service, subject only to his good conduct. What 
better advertisement, he asks, could the Navy or Army 
have than well-contented ex-sailors and ex-soldiers enjoying 
appointments earned by their warlike services? 


Mr. Orville Wright has exhibited his “stabiliser” for 
aeroplanes before the Aero Club of America, and has declared 
that it will make aeroplanes “absolutely fool-proof.” He 
flew many miles without touching any of the controls. The 
“stabiliser” corrects all the plunges of an aeroplane, whether 
forward or lateral. It is a separate instrument which has to 
be carried on the aeroplane, and depends for its power partly 
on electricity. Mr. Wright hopes that it may come into general 
use within a few months. His statements have always been 
so well within the limit of his achievements that we may fairly 
expect that a long-hoped-for and immensely important develop- 
ment in the use of aeroplanes is really within sight. 





Some remarkable and encouraging statements were pulb- 
lished in the Times of Thursday as to the treatment of cancer 
by radium at the Middlesex Hospital. All the cases treated 
were beyond, the possibility of operation. From June to Sep- 
tember, 1912, twenty-four “inoperable” cases were admitted, 
and there were twenty-four deaths. From June to September, 
1913, sixty-eight “inoperable” cases were admitted. Thirty-six 
patients died, but thirty-two improved so much that they were 
discharged from the hospital—an unprecedented event. Most 
of these patients are now doing their daily work. Dr. Lazarus- 
Barlow is careful to say that his experience is not yet sufficient 
to enable him to speak of a permanent cure, but the imme- 
diate effect of radium on cancer is beyond doubt. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 71}—Friday week 71}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ARMAMENTS. 


i G the week attempts have been made in various 

Liberal newspapers to explain away the interview 
which Mr. Lloyd George allowed to be published on New 
Year’s Day in the Daily Chronicle. Probably we shall not 
be doing an injustice to the Daily Chronicle itself if we say 
that it, too, has tried to lay the spectre which it raised. 
Having made the most of the sensational pronouncement 
which had been placed at its disposal, it has tried to 
counteract any inconvenient reaction there might be on the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party by showing that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s expression of his sentiments had been matched by 
those of various other members of the Cabinet. In fine, it 
would have us believe that what Mr. Lloyd George said 
had all been said before, and that his words represented 
the convictions of a united body. No doubt it is an 
extremely easy task to select from the speeches of a 
Ministry, most members of which habitually blow hot and 
cold on the question of national defence, a number of 
quotations which all tell in the same direction. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s remarks, however, must be judged by their 
general inopportuneness and by their particular emphasis 
rather than by any special verbal incongruity with isolated 
passages in the hot-and-cold speeches of his colleagues. If 
it be argued that Mr. Lloyd George did not really mean 
to put himself at the head of the anti-armament 
Liberals—and of course we should not like, on any 
occasion, absolutely to swear to Mr. Lloyd George’s mean- 
ing—and that he never dreamed of such a thing as 
slapping Mr. Churchill in the face, the only possible answer 
is that a Chancellor of the Exchequer who has such an 
extraordinarily blunted sense of the effects of language as 
Mr. Lloyd George has proved himself to have is not fitted 
for his position, and still less fitted to conduct irregular 
sallies into the departments of his colleagues. It may be 
remarked in passing that ever since the present Govern- 
ment came into office Ministers have made a practice of 
violating one another’s boundaries, to the confusion of 
the public and to the detriment of the old tradition 
that the Prime Minister was responsible for all the 
acts of his subordinates. No wonder Mr. Asquith 
cannot accept universal responsibility when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer speaks sometimes as though 
he were Foreign Secretary and sometimes as though he 
were First Lord of the Admiralty. But we venture to 
say that it does not make a great deal of difference whether 
Mr. Lloyd George knew what he was doing or not when 
he slapped Mr. Churchill! in the face. A slap was in effect 
administered. It is impossible for Mr. Lloyd George to 
reverse the effect of his speech upon the Little-Navy 
Liberals. They are encouraged to the point of enthusiasm, 
and they will be even more impotent in action than they 
have been in the past if they do not either make an ally of 
Mr. Lloyd George or cause him to eat his words with due 
humiliation. 

Let us compare Mr. Churchill’s words with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s. The contrast is too fundamental and glaring 
to be denied if we take essential statements and not those 
passages in which Liberals customarily do Jip-service to 
the ideal of reduced armaments. On November 10th at 
the Guildhall Mr. Churchill said :— 

“You must not suppose that any relaxation of our efforts in 
armaments is possible at present. Nor must we expect that the 
burden which we bear is likely to be diminished in the immediate 
future. ... The measured and unbroken development of the 
German Navy, and the simultaneous building by many Powers, 
great and small, all over the world, of powerful and large modern 
ships of war, will undoubtedly require from us expenditure and 
exertions greater than those we have ever made in times of 

, and next year it will be my duty, if I should be responsible 
or this important Department of State, to present to Parliament 
Estimates substantially greater than the enormous sum originally 
voted in the present year.” 
In _ Daily Chronicle of January 1st Mr. Lloyd George 
said :-— 

“The strain is completely relaxed. Both countries [Britain and 
Germany] seem to have realized what ought to have been fairly 
obvious long ago. . . . I think this is the most favourable moment 
for us to overhaul our expenditure on armaments that has pre- 
sented itself during the last twenty years. I feel convinced that, 





even if Germany ever had any idea of challenging our supremacy 








at sea, the exigencies of the military situation must necessarily 
put it clean out of her mind.” 


The Little-Navy Liberals will write themselves down the 
most futile group that ever existed in British politics if 
they allow Mr. Lloyd George quietly to go back on the 
words we have just quoted. They have tasted blood— 
if the metaphor be thought not too outrageous in such a 
connexion. As Mr. Lloyd George’s words cannot possibly 
be reconciled with Mr. Churchill’s, either the one prin- 
ciple or the other must triumph in the next Session 
when the Naval Estimates are introduced. We have no 
doubt where the victory will lie. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a thousand simply will not tolerate 
any trifling with the question of our naval supremacy. 
When a Liberal Ministry appeal for support on a Motion 
for increasing the strength of the Navy to the extent 
recommended by the Admiralty, they get all they want 
from the Opposition. Mr. Churchill knows well enough 
that he has nothing to fear, and we do not imagine for 
a moment that he will shirk his duty. The meetings in 
the country which are being organized by the Navy 
League, and by business men who recognize that the 
supremacy of the Navy is an insurance policy for the 
continuance of their business, will utterly obliterate an 
7. impression that might be produced by the Little- 

avy group. It is not true that English business men 
shrink from the unpleasant necessity of paying for the 
Navy. They do not like putting their hands deep into 
their pockets more than anyone else, but they will never 
hesitate to pay every penny that is necessary. We aro 
amused to notice that when the Westminster Gazette talks 
of the business interests “ taking alarm” the instance to 
which it refers is in Germany. The Daily Chronicle, when 
it is performing the friendly and discreet office of watering 
down Mr. Lloyd George’s statements, on the other hand, 
points out with delightful inconsequence that the burden 
is not so very crushing after all :— 

“On one or two points Continental opinion should not be misled. 
The Chancellor has no idea of so disarming his country as to 
prevent it from playing its part in the world; but he conceives 
that part as essentially a pacific one, and he deprecates such 
over-arming as might cause it to be conceived otherwise. Again, 
though he realizes the burden which our naval expenditure lays 
upon our shoulders, he shares Mr. Churchill’s opinion that (thanks 
largely to Free Trade) we are burdened lest near the breaking- 

int than any other European Power; and while anxious to end 
for all the futile competition in burden-bearing, his anxiety is not 
prompted by any doubt as to Britain’s comparative resources for 
standing the strain.” 


The Daily Chronicle might have quoted Mr. Asquith on 
the same subject. When he spoke to the National Liberal 
Federation on the reduction of armaments, he said that 
whereas the proportion of expenditure on armaments was 
49°4 per cent. in 1883, it was only 42-7 per cent. in 1913. 
Socialistic Liberals are never tired of defending the 
growing expenditure on uneconomic State philanthropy cn 
the ground that the normal increase of revenue will 
automatically keep pace with the outgoings; but some- 
how they quite forget this argument when it is a question 
of the Navy, and talk of the Naval Estimates as though 
they were absolute things bearing no relation whatever 
to the ability of the country to pay for its insurance or 
to the value of the property to be insured. 

Unless Mr. Churchill chooses the unimaginable course of 
recanting decisions which have not merely been taken, but 
have been publicly announced, he is bound to increase 
naval expenditure next Session. It is said that the 
unexpected expenses of the past year were very consider- 
able, and that this money will have to be voted. 
Even if reports are wrong on this point, the Naval 
Estimates for 1914-15, which will be presented in 
March, will show an increase. This, of course, is 
already known. Four capital ships have been promised. 
The Estimates in any one year = to a very large 
extent upon those of the year before and on those 
which are to follow in the next year. The Estimates 
of next March will be the necessary sequel to what the 
House of Commons agreed upon last year. “ We can no 
more refuse to meet these obligations,” Mr. Churchill has 
said, “than we can repudiate the interest on the National 
Debt.” As for the unforeseen expenditure of the past year 
to which we have referred, it is difficult to see that 
report can be wrong, since acceleration of the naval 
programme became necessary directly the Canadian policy 
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of assisting the Admiralty collapsed. The safety secured 
by this acceleration is, however, only temporary. Ships 
offered by the Dominions are always to be regarded 
as providing us with an extra margin of security. 
They 2re reckoned, even in Mr. Churchill’s moderate 
view, in the consideration of what he has called the “ whole 
world requirements” of the Empire, but not in estimating 
the security of the United Kingdom. The place of the 
three Canadian ships which have failed us must be filled 
unless we are to be, in 1916, behind the programme which 
Mr. Churchill has declared to be necessary for the whole 
Empire. Unless, as we have said above, Mr. Churchill is 
going to take back his words, he must in the next Session 
begin to provide for these three extra ships. We con- 
clude that if Mr. Churchill does only the minimum of 
what he has said it is necessary to do, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words about a complete relaxation of the strain 
must be pilloried either as an attack on the Navy 
and the safety of the whole Empire or as the veriest 
nonsense ever uttered for the misleading of a party of 
amiable fanatics. 

The effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration on the 
immediate future of the Liberal Party is, however, only 
part of the consequences that flow from his New Year's 
message. The result at home is obscure for the present, 
but abroad it is quite otherwise. Anxiety has reappeared. 
Any fairly careful student of foreign affairs could have told 
him that this was bound to happen. Will Liberal poli- 
ticians never learn that vague and general talk about the 
reduction of armaments always causes the very unrest 
which it is intended to abate? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s well-meant offers to Germany increased the 
ill-will which already existed. When one looks into the 
matter it is not surprising that this should have been so. 
From the German point of view, the British proposal was 
simply a suggestion that Germany should consent to 
stereotype her position of naval inferiority. When the 
British Government abandoned the attempt to arrive at 
an accommodation with Germany, and increased their 
naval programme with the frankest and most open 
announcements of what they intended to do, relations 
with Germany instantly became better, and have been 
growing better ever since. It may be a strange and para- 
doxical result, but the fact cannot be disputed. The reason 
is that Germany mistrusts offers which seem toaimat making 
hera party to the crippling of hernational ambitions, whereas 
when she knows exactly what we mean to do she both 
understands and respects our course of action. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statements have already excited the angry criti- 
cism of Count Reventlow in Germany. It may be said 
that we ought not to be diverted from the right path by 
the mutterings of Pan-Germanism, but again the fact is 
clear that the sleeping dog which was lying quiet has been 
aroused. And of course it is not only in Germany that mis- 
trust has been excited. It isa much more serious matter that 
anxiety should have been created in France and Russia. 
The Triple Entente is the creation of force of circumstances. 
We could not retire from it without making every nation 
in Europe our enemy. Is it not then madness to do any- 
thing that causes our friends to doubt our sincerity? Do 
Liberals accept with serenity the certainty that if we do 
not play the part which we have led them to believe we 
shall play, the legendary belief in the perfidy of Albion 
will be acutely revived ? Even if Liberals fancy that the 
present improved relations with Germany and the complete 
confidence in us shown by France and Russia are merely a 
coincidence, and not the direct result of Mr. Churchill’s 
firmness and constancy of purpose at the Admiralty, 
would they not do well in the interests of peace to main- 
tain the conditions that have had such happy results ? 
We warn them that if by their mancuvres in the coming 
Session they should induce Europe to believe that we 
mean to relax our naval efforts, a Pandora’s box of evil 
passions would be reopened, and these passions would fly 
into every corner of the world. We do not think that 
such a thing will happen. The Little-Navy group will 
probably once more be proved harmless, and it may be 
that Mr. Lloyd George will be clever enough to dodge the 
boomerang which ought to recoil upon him. But if Mr. 
Lloyd George should continue in his present temper, and 
put his rhetoric at the disposal of the Little-Navy men, 
we should await the fulfilment of our prediction with the 
most melancholy confidence. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


RIEND and opponent will alike acknowledge that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement that he will not 
stand again for Parliament at the next General Election 
takes finally away from British politics a figure and a 
angry that cannot be separated at any single point 
rom the history of our country as we have known it for 
many years. Mr. Chamberlain’s decision is one that cannot 
be disputed or withdrawn. We can only earnestly hope 
that the malady which has made Parliamentary life impos- 
sible may still leave him many years of comfort and 
happiness, and the conscious enjoyment of the esteem 
which he has universally inspired. 

What is the example that Mr. Chamberlain has set us 
during his long political career? We mean the example 
of his motive and principle rather than that of his definite 
political proposals, with which we have often been com- 
pelled to disagree. The chief feature is that he cultivated 
in the mind of his countrymen the vision of an Imperial 
democracy. Others had foreseen that the future of 
England, if England were to endure, meant the combina- 
tion of democratic principle and world-wide responsibility 
—the solution of the unprecedented problem of a central 
democracy settling its terms of association with younger 
democracies so that the union of the whole, while symboliz- 
ing Freedom, might become more intense and more apt for 
self-defence. Even in his young Radical days Mr. Chamber- 
lain seems to have thought of the Empire as necessarily 
an indivisible field for the exercise of statesmanship. 
We have never held it true that the Liberalism of Cobden 
and Bright was blind to the vision of Imperial integrity, 
but at all events among Radicals, many of whom took the 
view that has (loosely very often) been called “ Little 
Englandism,” Mr. Chamberlain never allowed his opinions 
to lose their lustre. He was a democratic Chatham, and 
his political scheme of thought constituted a perfectly 
logical and natural sequence. He conceived of municipal 
work, which, to his lasting credit, he promoted in 
Birmingham to a position of exceptional dignity, as 
differing only in degree and not in kind from Parlia- 
mentary politics; and he conceived of Parliamentary 
politics, im their turn, as embracing an Imperial 
ambition as their obvious goal and inspiration. The 
period in which he proposed that one class should compel 
the other to pay ransom for its privileges gave place to 
the infinitely more fruitful conviction that the way of 
progress was not through conflict but through co-operation. 
The advocate of secularized education, disestablishment of 
the Church, and the abolition of the House of Lords came 
to see that all those proposals nurtured enmity and con- 
flict ; that they did not make the great streams of national 
life converge, but scatter and lose themselves in trackless 
deserts. When he joined Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1880 
he was said to be “the only Jingo” in the Government. 
But Mr. Chamberlain was never a Jingo. What was said 
to be Jingoism was the spirit which made the sympathy 
between himself and the Dominions shape the whole course 
of his later career. 

Six years after he accepted office under Mr. Gladstone 
he had to take a fateful decision. Never was a rising 
statesman more sorely tempted to prefer his career to what 
he was convinced were the true interests of his country 
than when Mr. Gladstone introduced the first Home Rule 
Bill. There was a stage when Mr. Chamberlain had not 
yet wholly perceived the significance and consequences of 
the Bill, and then strong temptations to remain in office 
might unconsciously have affected the clearness of his 
judgment. But he took, in spite of all, a course of 
splendid, unfaltering honesty. What has been revealed 
to us in the Life of Mr. Labouchere shows that the 
most dazzling inducements availed nothing. Mr. Cham- 
berlain did not ask himself whether his own interests 
or those of his party would be served by compliance ; 
he asked himself whether Home Rule would be a good 
thing for the nation, and a good thing in its ulterior 
effects for the Empire. From that moment no one with 
any sense could ever question the high sincerity of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He explained his split with Mr. Gladstone 
by saying that “the integrity of the Empire” was what he 
had in mind. And when in 1895, as a Liberal Unionist, he 
chose the post of Colonial Secretary, no one who looked 
back on bis career need have been greatly surprised. It 
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seems strange to us now that surprise was general; 
yet it certainly was so, as the Colonial Office in 
those days was still rather sharply distinguished from 
what were regarded as the higher departments. Instantly 
a rapport was established between Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Dominions, or the Colonies as they were still called. 
Democracy over the seas has never had any liking for the 
fads of Radicals at home. The responsible men there 
believe that a democracy which is to prosper is a democracy 
that is strong enough and willing to protect itself. When 
Mr. Chamberlain went on to preach Imperial Preference 
and Food Taxes as the machinery for achieving the com- 
plete union of the Empire, we were obliged to part company 
with his policy altogether. Yet we have always rejoiced 
in recognizing the nobility with which he advocated his 
ideal. He was never a demagogue telling men that they 
would have full stomachs for ever if only they followed 
him. He would have had too much dignity to play Jack 
Cade even if honesty had not restrained him. He often 
spoke of sacrifice for Imperial causes. There was a spiritual 
force, something uplifting, in an — on those grounds. 
We have never doubted that his fiscal policy was wrong, 
and most people will now admit that the subsequent facts 
have destroyed the foundations of his scheme. But we are 
deeply thankful that Mr. Chamberlain has set an example, 
never likely to be forgotten, of how men’s hearts may 
be touched and fired, not by the thought of what they may 
get, but by the thought of the service they may render in 
accepting responsibility for all the detailed working of 
Imperial administration. 
1 the other qualities of Mr. Chamberlain were the 
— constituents of his main motive. His loyalty to 
is colleagues and subordinates; his sacrifice of his 
personal ambitions; his refusal to fight and scheme for 
the leadership when it was within his grasp several times 
—all these things were notorious. He had not the 
feeling for words that would have turned his speeches 
into great oratory by the wondrous alchemy of 
resonance and romance. But short of that he had 
every gift for a leader of men—simplicity, perfect lucidity, 
and a wonderful delivery. The present writer remembers 
that he was at a loss to explain by any mere examination 
of the text as it afterwards appeared in print, the quite 
electrifying force of a certain speech which he heard from 
Mr. Chamberlain. Magnetism, personality—these are the 
conventional words by which alone one can explain such 
@ power, and yet they are themselves in need of 
explanation. He was the successor of Mr. Gladstone 
in the popular imagination. Another has succeeded Mr. 
Chamberlain in the power to draw men, but, alas! we miss 
the dignity and scrupulousness which always made Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career worthy of its Imperial theme. 





THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. 


ee railway strike in South Africa will perhaps 

help to arouse English public opinion to the 
serious dangers attending railway nationalization. So far 
from State ownership leading to universal content on the 
part of employees, the experience of South Africa shows 
that men employed by the State are more difficult to 
handle than men employed by private companies. The 
particular cause of the dispute in South Africa further 
shows how seriously national finances may be embarrassed 
by railway nationalization. The whole trouble in South 
Africa arises from the desire of the Government to reduce 
railway expenditure. A Committee examined the question 
in 1912, and reported, inter alia, that the railway 
workshops were overstaffed to the extent of 1,750 men. 
A little later it was discovered that railway receipts 
were falling short of official estimates. The Government 
therefore decided to get rid of some of their superfluous 
employees. But instead of discharging the 1,750 men, 
notice has only been given to 70 persons out of a total 
European staff amounting approximately to 35,000 men. 
It is as a result of this notice that a strike has been 
declared. It will be interesting to see what defence English 
Socialists and nationalizers can make for such a proceed- 
ing on the part of the employees of the State, or what 
guarantee they can give that State employees in England 
would not equally claim that the railway system must be 
treated as a milch cow for their private benefit, and not as 
a public service to the community. 








The whole question of railway nationalization has been 
dealt with in a series of useful articles in the jubilee 
number of the Railway News, just issued. The editors of 
this substantial volume, which is primarily intended to 
oe on record the progress made in the past fifty years, 

ave very wisely also looked to the future, and here place 
before the public some very pertinent considerations with 
regard to the risks attendant upon railway nationalization, 
We select a few of the points noted in this series of 
articles. First, it is interesting to see how the experi- 
ence of other countries confirms that of South Africa with 
regard to the redundancy of employees under State 
management. For example, when the French Chemin de 
fer de |’Ouest was taken over in December, 1908, by the 
State, there were 1,526 employees engaged in the central 
administration. By 1911 this number had risen to 2,587, 
As a particular illustration of the way in which the State 
multiplies functionaries, it is recorded that at Caen the 
preparation of the pay-sheets, which under the régime of 
the company used to take nine persons three days, under 
the rule of the State takes twelve persons six days. This 
is a point which should be borne in mind when the 
advocates of railway nationalization talk about the 
wasteful administration entailed by the existing multi- 
plicity of independent companies. For example, one 
writer in favour of nationalization says that under Stato 
ownership in the United Kingdom, instead of 250 general 
managers, only one would be needed. The idea that one 
man could discharge the duties for which independent 
railway companies, working to make a profit, find it worth 
while to pay good salaries to 250 men, is a sample of the 
foolishness which passes for argument. Even if the whole 
railway system of the kingdom were centralized under one 
railway head, as the Post Office is centralized under 
one Postmaster-General, it would be necessary for this 
great panjandrum to have at his beck and call hundreds 
of subordinate officials to supply him with information, 
and the experience of every State railway shows that the 
salaries of these officials would far exceed the aggregate 
sums spent by the independent railway companies on their 
general managers and administrative staff. 

A more general point to which attention is too seldom 
directed is the lack of elasticity which invariably attends 
State management. The ideal of the bureaucrat is always 
to have a uniform rule; it saves him the trouble of think- 
ing. In railway management thatisimpossible. Railway 
business can only be carried on by meeting the wishes of 
customers in details affecting millions of transactions in 
the course of the year. For this purpose subordinate 
officials of the railway companies are properly left with a 
good deal of liberty. Unless the State were to alter all 
its traditions, this would be impossible under State manage- 
ment. The tendency of the State would be to try to 
establish a uniform rule for freight charges, based upon 
cost of carriage; but experience has clearly shown that no 
such system is workable, and all private railway companies 
have, in the interests of the public no less than in the 
interests of their own shareholders, adopted the practice 
of charging what the traffic will bear, and this involves 
the necessity for fixing special rates as special conditions 
daily arise. Unless the carrier is able to bargain with the 
trader there may be no trade at all. 

It is inconceivable that the State could create any 
organization sufficiently delicate to bargain on commercial 
terms with potential customers, anxious to establish a 
particular line of business and requiring special con- 
cessions to make that possible. On the other hand, there 
is a grave danger that if the State admitted the necessity 
for departing from the bureaucratic principle of a uniform 
rate, its tendency would be to fix special rates, not on com- 
mercial principles, but in obedience to political pressure. 
This is one of the many evils with which the South African 
State railways have been afflicted. Sir Thomas Price, who 
was formerly general manager of the Cape Government 
railways, on resigning his office placed on record the fact 
that public authorities and influential persons constantly 
brought political pressure to bear to secure concessions 
which the general manager in the conscientious discharge 
of his duties ought to refuse. He added significantly that 
Members of Parliament act in the same way in the 
interests of their constitueats, and that concessions made 
to this form of pressure not infrequently coincided with 
critical divisions in Parliament. That we in the United 
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Kingdom should not escape from this form of public 
corruption is sufficiently clear from the way in which the 
Post Office employees habitually bring pressure to bear 
upon Members of Parliament to secure higher rates of 
wages. Even in Switzerland, where democratic govern- 
ment has been far more successful, because more honest, 
than in any other part of the world, this kind of political 
pressure is not unknown. 

A very interesting review of the experience of 
Switzerland since the Federation bought up the rail- 
ways of the country has recently been published in the 
December Bulletin of the Comité Central Industriel de 
Belgique. The special value of this Belgian article lies 
in the fact that the statements made are all based on 
official or other authoritative documents to which reference 
is given. It was in 1897 that the Federal Ministry put 
forward the proposal that the Federation should buy the 
railways, and the purchase of most of the lines was com- 
pleted by 1902. The Gothard line was only acquired in 
1909. One of the first disillusionments of the Swiss 
people was with regard to the purchase price, which 
exceeded in the aggregate by 35 per cent. the original 
estimate. In Switzerland, again, one of the promises 
held out was a reduction of administrative expenses owing 
to the suppression of the independent companies. The 
Federal Ministry estimated that 600 employees would 
suffice for the central administration, as compared with 
880 whom the individual companies were employing. As 
a matter of fact, by 1912 the number of employees in the 
central administration had risen to 1,001, and instead of 
an economy of 600,000 francs, as had been anticipated, 
there was an increased annual expenditure of 1,700,000 
francs. In the same way, the number of the subordinate 
employees increased from 26,000 in 1903 under the 
companies to 36,000 in 1909 under the State. The Swiss 
Government further prophesied that by buying up the 
railways it would be able to give better service to the public 
at lower rates. This prophecy, again, has not been ful- 
filled, and recently the Government has found it necessary 
to increase the rates charged in order to make the accounts 
balance. In effect, the State began by reducing the charges 
to the lowest rates which any of the companies had been 
charging, which was, of course, a benefit to those districts 
previously paying higher rates. It has now been discovered 
that this policy cannot be maintained, and the rates have 
had to be raised again. In the same way, there were large 
promises of improved passenger services; but after a very 
short time the Minister responsible for the railways was 
obliged to protest publicly against the insatiable demand 
of the public for train services which could not be profit- 
able. As regards the employees, Switzerland has experienced 
something of the same sort of trouble, but on a less serious 
scale, as that of South Africa. Railway servants, now 
that they are employed by the Government, are constantly 
complaining of the conditions of their service, and bitterly 
alleging that none of the promises made to them before the 
purchase took place have been redeemed. 

Finally, there arises the very important question of the 
independence of Swiss railways from foreign control. This 
was one of the points which served as the basis for an 
appeal to Swiss patriotism in support of the project for 
nationalization. It was alleged that the capital of Swiss 
railway companies was largely in the hands of foreigners, 
and that in consequence the independence of Switzerland 
was at stake. ‘I'he history of the acquisition of the 
Gothard Railway has finally disposed of this argument. 
That Railway was originally constructed subject to certain 
international agreements between Switzerland on the one 
hand and Germany and Italy on the other. The Swiss 
Government when it acquired the railway was apparently 
under the impression that it could ignore these agreements ; 
but as the result of a somewhat heated diplomatic contro- 
versy Switzerland has been obliged to enter into a new 
agreement with her two powerful neighbours which affects 
the rates, not only on the Gothard Railway originally in- 
volved, but on the whole system of Swiss Federal railways; 
s0 that from the railway point of view Switzerland is now 
far more under foreign control than she was before she 
acquired the property of the railway companies. 

There is no space here to enter in detail into the diffi- 
culties attending the actual raising of the capital with 
which to acquire such a gigantic railway system as that of 
the United Kingdom. The purchase price has been put 





at anything from £1,400,000,000 to £1,700,000,000, and 
it is perfectly certain that the operation of raising this 
sum, or of converting private railway debt into public 
railway bonds, would have the most disastrous influence 
on the price of Consols, and therefore on our national 
credit. 





PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


R. BRYCE—he may have chosen his new title before 
these lines are in our readers’ hands—has promptly 
been made to turn his well-earned leisure to account. A man 
who has had his excellent opportunities of studying educa- 
tional problems in America, and who brought to the task 
his wide knowledge of European history, could not expect 
to be allowed more rest than such as considerations of health 
demanded. These seem to have been satisfied on the 
homeward voyage, for Mr. Bryce has already been the chief 
speaker on more than one occasion of public interest. His 
address to the Conference of Educational Associations on 
Friday week dealt with certain new aspects of the subject 
which have lately become prominent, and he treated them 
with a full sense of their importance. There are times 
when those who take part in educational discussions seem 
to think that if young people can but be taught a sufficient 
number of subjects for a sufficient number of years, 
the use to which they put their knowledge is a very 
secondary matter. At all events, it is one which 
they can be left to settle for themselves. All that 
the State has to see to is that the list of subjects 
to be studied shall grow longer every year, and that 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses shall show an 
equally expansive power of teaching them. Mr. Bryce 
is not content to be a blind follower of this particular 
fashion. When he has ascertained that nearly thirty 
millions of public money are spent on public education, he 
refuses to accept these figures without further inquiry. 
Before more money is granted the State ought to “take 
stock of the whole present situation and make sure that 
the present expenditure is being wisely and economically 
applied.” Economy is now a word of fear to an educa- 
tional enthusiast. He takes it to mean contentment with 
what has already been achieved, whereas to him each fresh 
outlay is chiefly interesting because it may supply occasions 
for a further demand. 

Mr. Bryce parts company with advanced educationists 
on another point. He pleads for more attention to 
secondary instruction. That is “the most vital thing 
for the progress of a nation.” Our whole history is not 
determined by the number of children who are kept 
at school till they are fourteen, and then turned out 
to forget what they have learned as soon as possible. 
A nation moves forward “less by its average citizens 
than by its strongest and finest minds. To make the 
most of these minds, ten per cent. or less of the whole, 
and to send on to the University the very strongest and 
finest among these—this is the best investment a nation can 
make.” It is a real gain to educational theory, as applied 
to the England of to-day, to have this fact stated by so 
high an authority as Mr. Bryce. It is the few rather than 
the many who are likely to profit by the best teaching, 
and if this minority be but ten per cent. of the material 
upon which education has to work, it is all the more 
important that no pains shall be spared to make the most 
of it. That “proper synthesis of the scientific and the 
humanistic subjects” which Mr. Bryce warns us has not 
yet been reached will be more and more needed as the 
classes to whom it is to be applied grow in number and 
variety. It is not enough simply to multiply Universities 
as Lord Haldane would have us do. While they should 
be numerous enough to meet the wants of different types 
of mind and different economic conditions, “we must 
beware of lowering the standard of a University.” The 
new foundations will naturally attract that large body of 
able young men who have to enter upon the business of 
life about the age when those of a different class are going 
up to Oxford or Cambridge. There is no reason why 
students of the new Universities should be inferior either in 
intellect or in training to those of the old ones. But the 
discovery “what subjects and what sort of teaching of 
those subjects are best calculated to train men to think” 
must be aided by a careful attention to the age and the 
future pursuits of those who will have to do the thinking. 
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Mr. Bryce regards it as one of the conspicuous merits of the 
Universities of the United States that they have “ gone far 
ahead of us in establishing a hold on the business com- 
munity.” They have proved, that is, that there are other 
subjects than those recognized in the older Universities 
which are calculated to train men to think, if they 
are handled in the right way. A far larger proportion 
of the graduates “pass into the ranks of commerce and 
industry, and find their University training of the highest 
value to them therein.” That should be the function 
of the new Universities in this country. They too 
“might provide more fully than they do now for such 
subjects as political economy, the science of administration, 
commercial geography, and the elements of finance.” But 
if they are to play this part these new Universities must 
rise to the height of their vocation. The new subjects 
may receive a different proportion of time and attention 
from that allotted to them in the old Universities, but the 
spirit in which they are handled must be the same. What 
must be present equally in both is “the highest kind of 
teaching and the most stimulative atmosphere.” 

There is another conclusion which equally follows from 
Mr. Bryce’s estimate of the amount of educational material 
which is likely to profit by the teaching provided by the 
new Universities. What is to be done with the ninety per 
cent. to whom it would be useless? This part of the 
question was handled by Mr. Pease at the Mansion House 
gathering of London employers on Monday. The object of 
this meeting was to explain and support the continuation 
classes lately set up by the Education Committee of the 
London County Council. There can be no question as to 
the need of something of the kind. At present education 
stops for the immense majority of the population at the 
age of fourteen. “In the advanced districts only one in three 
of the children leaving elementary schools goes forward to 
continuation schools, and in backward areas only one in a 
hundred.” This might be a less depressing picture if the 
elementary education were all that it aims at being. But the 
evidence that it is nothing of the kind is considerable both 
in amount and in character. In the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times for the 6th of this month Dr. Ee A. 
Sibley writes what ought to be a very disturbing letter. 
The indirect effects of the State schools, he declares, 
have been “the decay of home life and _ parental 
authority, the decay of self-reliance, the decay of physical 
well-being, and of the solidarity of society.” This isa 
pretty comprehensive indictment, and if it stood alone 
we might be tempted to dismiss it as too improbable to 
deserve examination. But it does not stand alone. Dr. 
Sibley brings witnesses to prove his charges. He quotes 
Sir John Gorst as saying that, “in the opinion of the 
majority of those who care for the welfare of the people 
and are experts in education,” the greater part of the 
money spent on education “ might as well be thrown iato 
the sea.” Mr. Holmes, the late Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, goes further than this. He declares 
that the education given in thousands of elementary 
schools is “in the highest degree anti-educational.” It 
does not merely arrest the growih of the faculties, it 
irretrievably starves and stunts them. The unfortu- 
nate taxpayers and ratepayers who find the money 
for these costly experiments have a good right to ask 
the Board of Education why these grave charges have 
met neither with disproof nor with confession and amend- 
ment. Instead of clearing themselves by equally well 
authenticated counterstatements, they have contented 
themselves with piling on additional subjects and making 
the compulsory school period longer. Their ambition has 
seemingly been to make an elementary school as much like 
a high school as radically dissimilar conditions will allow. 

The Education Committee of the London County Council 
has seemingly become alive to the unsatisfactory nature of 
this part of its work, and is preparing to make a fresh 
effort in the direction of evening schools. If this experi- 
ment is to succeed, it is plain that it must keep clear of the 
rock on which the half-time system was wrecked. When 
the school day was divided between the head and the 
hands, a morning or an afternoon in the classroom was 
coupled with an afternoon or a morning in the work- 
shop. The London County Council is now about to 
try another experiment, not indeed identical with this 
one, but sufficiently like it to suggest some doubts whether 
it will be more fortunate. Mr. Pease is so far well advised 








that he makes no secret of the condition on which the 
scheme depends for success. That condition is the 
co-operation of the employers of boy labour. The half- 
timers were too often equally useless in school and at 
work, and unless the reduction in the hours of labour 
for young people attending continuation schools is 
sufficient to make their school time really profitable, the 
continuation plan will become as discretlited as its pre- 
decessor. In an excellent letter to the Times Lord 
Chelmsford has set out the facts with the utmost plain- 
ness. The working hours of boys under seventeen in 
London are absolutely incompatible with attendance at 
evening schools. Out of one thousand five hundred and 
forty cases investigated by one of the County Council 
Committees, about twelve hundred worked between 
sixty and seventy hours a week. When men are over- 
worked they can strike; when boys are overworked they 
have no remedy. This argues great shortsightedness, 
it may be said, on the part of employers, but mental! short- 
sightedness is a defect seldom apparent to those who 
suffer from it, and there will always, we fear, be many 
employers who will prefer the certainty of long hours in 
the present to the possible gains of getting better results 
in the future out of the boys they overwork in the present. 
They are more likely, perbaps, to be influenced by the 
warning with which Lord Chelmsford ends his letter. The 
experiment the London County Council is now trying “is the 
last word in voluntary effort, and if it fails those who are 
responsible for education in London must inevitably come 
to Parliament for compulsory powers involving a limitation 
of the hours of boy labour.” Certainly legislation has 
often been resorted to on far less valid: grounds. 








THE NEW POOR. 
OMPARATIVE poverty is very agreeable—when you are 
not used to it. The situation evokes a sympathy not 
accorded to the nouveaur riches. Thoroughly to enjoy and make 
the best of a small income, we believe it is necessary to have 
had a larger one—but not to have known real wealth. Some 
amount of show or ostentation on a miniature scale, some 
endeavour to gain or maintain a given social position by 
means of apparent expenditure, is a great temptation for those 
who are, so to speak, on their way up in the matter of income. 
But for those who have come down, the struggle, if they have 
ever engaged in it, is over. It is impossible that they should 
vie with old friends or with former acquaintances. What- 
ever is left to them can be used for comfort and pleasure. 
Poverty while it is new feels very much like wealth. The 
new poor, when they deliberately lower their standard of 
living, find many small luxuries within their reach which 
those who live according to the conventions of the well-off 
do without, and only the really rich and the new poor 
enjoy. A large and well-ordered household is an organization, 
and it is not easy for part of an organization to feel rich! 
The feeling of riches is an individual feeling — selfish, 
sybaritish, free. Sometimes these new poor are very tire- 
some people, proud of despising appearances and con- 
temptuous of those who cannot so well afford to despise 
them, but on the whole they do good. It is too much, 
perhaps, to say that they set a fashion, but they do make a 
precedent for sensible folks accustomed to a very small income 
and anxious to expend it more freely than their traditions 
admit of. 

For the new poor the outside of the house can be the 
least consideration, and the house must not be larger than is 
absolutely necessary, otherwise it cannot be warmed by 
poor people; and a cold house is without the first essential 
of a home. The comfortably off among the real poor— 
what we may call the rich poor—have a great deal to 
teach the sort of poor people whom we are discussing and 
who may be called the poor rich. They have understood for ages 
that space is a luxury which costs more than it seems to cost 
at first sight. It can only be had with comfort at the cost of 
coals and much service. The new poor as a rule accept their 
example, and set one in their turn to the older section of the 
poor rich. Again, with regard to food. People accustomed 
to a very small income eat traditional meals at traditional 
times. The real poor eat what they like best—so long as 
they can afford it—and consult for their hours their con- 
venience only. The first is perhaps, from a health point of 
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view, the better plan. Regularity and uniformity are by no 
means unimportant things. But to doas the poor do makes 
more for happiness, and the new poor are probably wise in 
copying them. If to dine late is a convenience to the bread- 
winner, it is an ample reason for doing so, but there is no 
other good or sufficient rule than convenience for any such 
custom. The new poor have liberty, and liberty, at any rate 
while it is new, smacks of wealth. In the matter of food and 
fire no people are probably more comfortable than the new 
poor. When we come to the question of dress the case is 
rather different. Generally speaking, for people with a very 
small income to dress well—and we suppose “ well” means a 
little better than is the custom in the circle of one’s acquaint- 
ances—is to have no margin; and without doubt, except 
during a few years of youth, a margin is better worth having 
than clothes. If possible the vanity of the young should be 
indulged; it is natural and right that they should be a little 
vain. But young children have no vanity unless it is taught 
them; and it does not become older people nearly so much as 
happiness. Moralists may say what they will, in the present 
state of civilization happiness does very largely depend upon 
having a little—a very little—money to do as we like with. 

The most serious thing which the new poor must give 
up is the means of locomotion. We think there are few 
pleasures of which it is true to say that only those who have 
had them mind being without them. That is, as a rule, a 
cant phrase used to salve the conscience of the liver in 
luxury. But those who have been able to get easily from 
one place to another do feel very much being reduced to 
public conveyances and their own legs. The disadvantage is 
very great, yet a few advantages undoubtedly accrue to the 
deprivation. There is a pleasure to be got out of confinement 
to a locality. It means in one sense a greater variety of 
acquaintance. Complete freedom in the choice of associates 
has been given by the motor-car to all the rich. Like seeks 
like, and finds it ten or a dozen miles off. But those who 
must walk must make friends around them, and must perforce 
be interested in the doings of their locality. 

The most agreeable localities at the present day are supposed 
to be those described as “central,” and those supposed to be 
so far away from the “centre ” as to be lonely. In neither of 
these can the new poor find a shelter. In central positions 
rents are too high, and in the wilderness there are no public 
conveyances. The new poor must live where they would not 
choose, and must remain more or less tied to the spot. They 
must, that is, live the neighbourhood’s life—a life which the 
motor-car and the passion for change of air seemed to be 
killing, but which, we are told, is beginning to exist again in 
London, where small centres are being made, and where the 
boast that we know nothing of our next-door neighbours is 
no longer heard. We are told that there are outlying squares 
which socially resemble Mrs. Oliphant’s “ green.” The new 
poor are beginning to copy the great people of a passed-away 
society. ‘There was a day when Mayfair had a society to 
itself, a society which thought it was the world. There is a 
great deal to be said for this more natural way of living. The 
parochial type of mind may be in some instances contemptible, 
but so are the people who, like the cliques condemned in the 
Scriptures, salute their brethren only, and come to believe that 
the world consists of their selection. They have a wide 
acquaintance in a geographical sense only. 

There is one small delight which the new poor must 
relinqvish with a sigh, and that is the delight of buying. 
The poor—the rich poor we mean—enjoy this pleasure to a 
certain extent because they are content to buy what would 
give the new poor no pleasure. A great many men, both rich 
and poor, have no pleasure in this form of amusement. It 
is one of the ironies of life that men who allow themselves 
as a rule so much more pocket-money than they allow their 
womenkind have almost no comparative pleasure in spending 
it. But all women love buying. The present writer is 
intimately acquainted with a woman who learned to do 
embroidery in many colours in order that when she had no 
loose silver to fritter away upon pretty things she could go 
out and buy embroidery silks as beautiful as enamels for 
three-halfpence a skein. 

Abeve a certain class of life comfort depends very largely 
upon servants. This is true of those who have one servant 
and of those who have ten. In this matter the new 
poor have an advantage over those who are hereditarily 





accustomed to be poor. A large experience of any class of 
the community creates sympathy and understanding. The 
“servant trouble ”—which probably among servants has some 
other name connecting it with employers—weighs little upon 
the new poor, who never quite get over the surprise of their 
first recognition of how nearly one person can do the work 
of three, and whose attitude is more often one of friendly 
congratulation than of exaction. 

We fear it is true that even the newest poverty is less 
pleasant for a large than for a small family. Young couples 
whose children are still small, pairs of ladies, and retired folk 
whose sons and daughters have left them are best placed for 
the enjoyment of fancy forms of poverty. Even they may 
get tired. The game of “Trianon” arranged for the middle 
classes in a reduced—shall we say a parlour ?—form, and 
robbed of its voluntary element, might very well pall in the 
end. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT DEER FORESTS. 


HE earlier stages of Mr. Lloyd George's deer forest 
campaign are probably not recalled with peculiar 
gratification by their author, if he ever thinks about them, 
but they must be set out in order to appreciate the later 
stages. At Bedford and Swindon Mr. Lloyd George singled 
out the owners of deer forests for a special attack. What isa 
deer forest ? he asked. “It is a place where formerly hundreds 
of people found a living by cultivating the soil—hundreds of 
the most robust, gallant people these islands have ever seen. 
What happens when you make a forest? You turn them all 
out, every man of them; you pull down their houses and you 
burn them. That is the first thing you do when you make a 
deer forest.” He went on to accuse owners of forests of 
deliberately withholding from cultivation hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land which would otherwise support a 
sturdy race of small-holders, and proceeded to draw a beauti- 
ful picture of the land now trampled by deer being ploughed 
and planted and made into fertile glens and smiling valleys, 
all of which, no doubt, sounded well enough to those of his 
audience who knew no more about deer forests than he did. 
Then came an unexpected development. The Duke of 
Sutherland, who had read a letter in one of the papers suggest- 
ing that someone should “offer the Duke of Sutherland 
£2 an acre for 200,000 acres of his Highland property, and he 
will jump at it,” made Mr. Lloyd George an open offer in 
those terms. The Chancellor, possibly a little surprised, 
asked that the offer should be made formally, and there- 
upon the Duke of Sutherland renewed and amplified it. 
He offered 209,874 acres at 22s. 6d. per acre, and 194,820 
acres at 25s. per acre, or 404,694 acres for £479,633, which 
cannot be regarded as an excessive price for land capable 
of being farmed. This offer has been duly put before the 
Development Commissioners, whose answer is awaited with 
interest, though, of course, everybody who knows anything 
about the potentialities of land under deer foresees what it 
will be. 

Mr. Lloyd George published his reply to the Duke of 
Sutherland on January Ist. It was thoroughly characteristic 
of his usual methods in dealing with land. The terms 
which the Duke proposed are “not such as I can possibly 
regard as reasonable.” None of the accusations of keeping 
under deer land which could be farmed are withdrawn; 
merely, the Chancellor compares the proposed price of 
the 400,000 acres with a preliminary valuation for death 
duties made upon the Duke’s property “amounting to 
1,700,000 acres,” and bases his refusal, apparently, on 
that valuation. This is, of course, no answer at all, the 
question at issue being whether the land which is now deer 
forest could be farmed, and, if so, whether 22s, 6d. or 25s. per 
acre is an unreasonable price to ask. But Mr. Lloyd George 
adds a gratuitous blunder of hisown. The Duke, replying to 
his refusal, asks where he obtained his information as to the 
area of his Scottish estates. The Chancellor, with all the 
information available to one holding his high office, puts them 
at 1,700,000 acres; the Duke corrects this to 923,400 acres, and 
points out that if Mr. Lloyd George had even consulted 
Whitaker's Almanack, he would have discovered that the 
county of Sutherland itself only contains 1,297,914 acres. This 
reveals a miscalculation particularly unfortunate in a contro- 
versy conducted by a politician holding the office of Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer; but Mr. Lloyd George, nothing daunted, tries 
another point of attack. Does the Duke suggest that “ deer 
forests are worth so little that the community loses nothing 
by their being withheld from productive use”? Then it is 
the landlord’s fault that it is so. ‘One of the most deplorable 
features of the present land system is that large tracts of 
land are allowed to fall out of cultivation, and that by that 
very fact their value is steadily diminished. There is no 
better illustration than is afforded by the deer forests.” The 
real calculation to be made, he retorts finally, is what would 
be the gain to the community “if no more were done than to 
restore the area to the condition in which it was, say, 100 years 
ago, before it was devastated by your ancestors.” Mr. Lloyd 
George does not italicise these words, but they are the main 
point of his last letter sent on December 31st to the Duke of 
Sutherland, who is now on a cruise in the West Indies. 

With any other controversialist this would prove, surely, the 
final and overwhelming blunder. The ancestors of the Duke 
of Sutherland, so far from having devastated the property 
which they inherited, have been, on the contrary, the greatest 
benefactors to their country in developing it. This is 
admirably brought out by Mr. Henry Chaplin in a letter 
published in Monday’s Times. Mr. Chaplin begins by showing 
that in 1812 there was no road at all, and only one bridge, 
throughout the whole county of Sutherland. Access of any kind 
to the county was a matter of great difficulty except by sea. 
Bad seasons and wretchedly cultivated crops brought those in- 
habitants who persisted in living in the interior of the county to 
what would have been actual starvation, if it had not been 
for efforts involving great labour and immense expenditure to 
save them. The first Duke of Sutherland, or Lord Stafford 
as he was until shortly before his death, spent in one winter 
£12,000 in trying to alleviate the sufferings of these people, 
and it was the difficulty of doing so in a wilderness without 
roads and in deep snow that led to their removal from the 
interior to the coast. Before Lord Stafford died he had seen 
his schemes produce no fewer than 450 miles of good road and 
134 bridges, and it was stated in the House of Commons in 1845 
that during the years 1811-33 not only had the whole income 
of the Sutherland estates been expended in the county, 
but a further sum of £60,000 in addition, this being devoted, 
among other objects, to the building of new crofts and 
cottages for those who were removed from the interior to 
within reach of the coast. That is the record of the first 
Duke, and he initiated a policy which has been continued. 
The grandfather of the present Duke, in the twenty-five years 
preceding 1887, spent on permanent improvements of his 
property, in reclaiming land, in building railways, in getting 
coal, and in other works, very nearly £1,200,000. In fact, as 
Mr. Chaplin points out in conclusion, quoting from a docu- 
ment dated 1887, “no Government, no corporation, and no 
association of capitalists would have done as much for 
Sutherland” as was done by the third Duke, succeeding to 
the policy and inheriting the instincts of his predecessor of 
1811. These are the ancestors, then, who “devastated” the area 
which is now the subject of Mr. Lloyd George’s controversy, 
and the condition to which Sutherland would be restored, if 
allthe improvements of the Sutherland family were swept 
away, would be that of a trackless wilderness. So much 
for the devastation of smiling cornfields in order to make 
room for deer; and so much for the assertion that the land in 
question would be worth more if the Duke of Sutherland’s 
ancestors had never touched it. If, as Mr. Lloyd George 
contends, it is not now worth 22s. 6d. per acre, that is because 
it is, in a word, worthless from the farmer’s point of view. In 
short, the whole of the Chancellor’s ladder of argument falls 
to pieces: he cuts away the rungs with his own assertions. 

There is one point emerging from this controversy—now, it 
is to be hoped, at an end—which is sometimes insufficiently 
appreciated by politicians and reformers whose zeal outweighs 
their stock of practical information. It is perfectly true that 
every year young men leave the Highland glens in which they 
were born and seek their fortunes farther afield, possibly in 
some other part of the kingdom, possibly in Canada or else- 
where. It is true that in that sense the Highlands are 
being deserted by some of the best and sturdiest of the 
farmer class. Some remain, of course, and there is probably 
no finer type of countryman in these islands than the farmers, 
stalkers, keepers, and gillies of the North. But many of the 


best of them go forth to other British possessions beyond 





the seas, and the reason is plain. There is comparatively 
very little soil that can be profitably worked im the Highland 
glens, and the amount that there is does not increase. There 
is not enough to go round. But in Canada there are hundreds 
of acres to be had for a song. What wonder that a young 
farmer should decide totake them? Would it not rather bea 
wonder if he did not take them? Should we think any the 
better of him if he chose to stay at home, scraping the 
scantiest of livings out of a patch of oats, when there is a 
fortune waiting for a man who will work on British soil 
across the seas ? Of course he goes abroad, and takes with 
him, possibly, a keeper’s daughter for his wife, whereas 
at home he probably would not have been able to keep a 
wife at all. He comes back on a visit, maybe, in a year 
or two, with land of his own and money in the stocks, the 
story of his prosperity goes before him up the glen, and others 
follow him. The Highlands lose a poor man; Canada makes 
a rich man; the gain is to the Empire. It is taking a narrow 
view of the future of the race to look only at the loss to the 
Highlands; what the Empire gains Scotland gains too. For 
that reason it may well be the very reverse of good sense to 
talk of trying to settle more men on Highland soil rather than 
allow them to seek their fortune elsewhere in the Empire. If 
there is good land waiting for them at home, by all means let 
us keep them at home. But he is not a statesman who looks 
at virgin soil in British territory overseas and then tries to 
tie a Scottish farmer to the plough-tail among the rocks of a 
deer forest. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD NURSE. 
AMOUS people often write their reminiscences, but as it 
is a task rarely undertaken by those whose lives have 
been humble and obscure, the dim world in which, to our eyes, 
they seem to exist, is therefore seldom lit by any torch of 
autobiography. If it is difficult to share in their joys and 
sorrows when they are of our own generation, how much 
harder is it to do so when the lapse of many years separates 
us from them. But sometimes the darkness is partly illu- 
minated, and we may look for a moment into another room 
of life than our own. 

The present writer has two small manuscript books, the 
contents of which throw a ray of light into “a poor man’s 
house” of the early nineteenth century. They are the recol- 
lections of the childhood and youth of his old nurse, whose 
father was a sailor in the Navy at the time of the Mutiny of 
the Nore. They were written towards the end of « long 
and hard-working life, which she sums up in these words: “I 
have not had an unpleasant life, although I was an old maid, 
and was a servant for fifty years. I was a nurse, and no 
mother could have loved her children more than I loved those 
Inursed. I had three dear, good mistresses, two of whom I 
left against their will.” The third, and last, was the present 
writer’s mother, whom the old nurse outlived for many 
years. 

Looking back on her sailor father’s life, she asks: “ What 
did he get for all his hard work and risk, for all his exposure 
to cold and heat and the dangers of the sea? Bad food and 
never more than £2a month. He used to say that seafaring 
lifewas a martyrdom. Dr. Johnson called it the worst kind 
of prison, but my father thought it worse than that.” 

In these recollections of the daughter of a man who helped 
to fight our battles we hear nothing of the “glory of war,” 
but much of the misery inseparable from it. If those who 
think lightly of the problem of national defence could realize, 
if but vaguely, the effect of war, they might be more ready to 
take precautions against it :-— 

“T am writing of the time a little after Waterloo,” we are 
again quoting from the manuscript. “We were living at 
Dartmouth. Everything was very dear. We lived mostly on 
barley bread. We children were so used to it that we did not 
mind it, but my peor mother could never eat it without repug- 
nance, and we always tried to make her get white bread, not 
knowing that she could not properly afford it. Many a time (so 
she told me in after years) she made her supper off a turnip 
rather than let her children go hungry to bed. The cheapest 
sugar was then tenpence a pound, aud the very cheapest tea quite as 
much as five shillings, but what I had to get for my mother was 
We children never had it, nor, as far as 


in very small quantities. . 
It was a treat when we could get milk 


I remember, cared for it. 

to dip our bread in.” 
The ravages of the press gang were a constant terror in 

those days. The old nurse did not herself remember being 
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“awakened in the night by people crying out that they had 
been taken,” for she was not born until 1810, but 


“my mother used to tell me heartrending stories about these 
times. I can hardly even now,” she writes in her old age, “bear 
to think of the dreadful things done by the press gang in the 
name of the law. I never hated the French as I hated them. 
Thinking of these days, this story has come into my mind. A 
great friend of my mother’s, a pork butcher, had been boatswain 
on board a man-of-war. He was a tall, powerful man, and had 
been at sea for many years. However, at last he ran away. The 
punishment for this was to be flogged through the fleet, and of 
course that meant certain death. But he would have escaped 
this, as the authorities were anxious to get him back, for he was 
aman who knew his work. He was living in a seaport town, 
and to save himself from being pressed, he was looking out fora 
small vessel, for being master of ever so small a one would prevent 
his being taken. He had nearly concluded a bargain, when one day 
an old Admiral who lived in the town sent to ask him if he would 
please to ¢all, as he had something very particular to say to him. 
‘The sailor knew that this Admiral was very old, and hardly able to 
move about, so he thought it would dono harm to go. When he got 
tothe house he took off his shoes and left them on a mat in the hall, 
and then went upstairs to the drawing-room, where the old man 
was sitting. He talked kindly and seemed to take a great interest 
in him, our friend used to say, but instead of telling him anything 
important, the Admiral asked him all sorts of questions about 
different things. All at once it flashed into the man’s mind that 
the press gang was coming, and at that moment he heard a loud 
knock at the front door. ‘ Here’s the Lieutenant,’ he said to him- 
self, and rushed downstairs as fast as he could. Sure enough 
the servant was opening the door to a young officer. They looked 
hard at each other, but our friend rushed past without waiting to 
put on his shoes, and went as fast as he could to the owner of the 
little craft he was trying to buy. He bought her on the man’s 
terms, and was gladtodoso. ‘That was a near shave,’ he would 
say. I can see his jolly face and hear his laughter now.” 

The English press gang* seems from this story to have 
acknowledged some laws, and though no doubt it was quite 
bad enough, it cannot have been so intolerable as was that of 
Frederick the Great, which George Sand denounces with 
fiery energy in Consuelo, “Partout la violence, la mort et 
l’épouvante.” 

But in the companionship of her mother the little Salome 
(so the old nurse was called) found a refuge from the stern 
realities of life. For besides being a woman of strong and 
upright character and a devout Methodist, the mother had a 
passionate love for literature, which was inherited by her 
daughter, whose own appreciation of literary style was not the 
least remarkable of her characteristics. “One day,” she says, 
“when I was a housemaid, I was dusting the books, and 
according to my usual habit, I opened one and read a few 
pages, duster in hand. It happened that I took down a volume 
of Junius, and I began to read. I knew nothing about the 
Duke of Grafton, or any of the people I read about, and yet I 
had not read two pages before I felt as if I was drunk ”—so 
tremendous was the effect of the heady invective on her mind 
and emotions. Of Swinburne she says: “His poetry is like 
the smell of a too hot conservatory.” She does not say much 
of her love for Milton and Shakespeare, but it was a “ruling 
passion ” with her, to borrow one of her favourite expressions, 
for she was an appreciative reader of Pope. She looked on the 
characters in the plays as personal friends. “There,” she 
would say, tapping the book, “ there they all are—I don’t want 
anybody else.” 

Writing of her young days, the old nurse says :— 

“Though we were very poor, my childhood seems pleasant to 
me as I look back, for my mother did all she could to make us 
happy. She went out sewing very often, and we were glad she 
should go, for she got better food than she could get at home, and 
what was, I believe, as much good to her, she sometimes got food 
for her mind. But, poor dear, she was always having a struggle 
with her conscience, and her love of what is called light reading, 
as being a Methodist she thought it wrong to read such books. 
She told me that when she was married she was given a new 
edition of all the Elizabethan plays, twenty-five volumes, beauti- 
fully bound. (I heard afterwards that a new edition was published 
at that time.) However, about the year 1818 she thought it right 
to burn them, although she was so fond of them. Yet when I 
was sitting at work with her she would tell me tales out of the 
plays. How vexed I used to be with her for burning them, poor 
dear loving mother! She taught me to read out of my father’s 
large old Bible, and the Apocrypha was a book of wonder to me. 
She was fond of Young’s Night Thoughts, and I would read it 











_* As Sir Cyprian Bridge has shown, the press gang, though partial and 
violent, did not play anything like as great or as cruel a part as one would 
imagine from fiction or from traditions and old memories such as those of the 
old nurse, Only a very small proportion of our sailcrs were pressed men—pro- 
bably not ten per cent. The other ninety per cent. were bond-fide volunteers 
who joined for the fighting and the prize-money. The pay and food in the 
Navy were also good considering the standard of the age. Still, though not 
many, there were some very bad cases, and these deeply affected, and most 
naturally, the attitude of the nation towards the press gang and made it hate- 
ful beyond endurance.—Ep. Spectator, 





when I could get nothing more to my fancy. Milton she read 
often; my father gave it to her; poor man, he thought it would 
please her. He was a sweet-tempered man, easy and kind-hearted, 
but not clever like my mother. He once said.to her when she 
laughed at him for some blunders, ‘ Well, my dear, what can the 
woman with five talents expect from the man with one?’” 

She was indeed a woman of parts, and in her old age she 
could repeat whole books of Paradise Lost, and in spite of her 
religious scruples as to stage plays, she knew Hamlet by 
heart :— 

“Poor mother,” the old nurse goes on, “though her life was 
uncongenial, and the only treat she gave herself was a little 
reading, she did not often seem depressed. She believed with 
all her heart in her religion. My father, too, was a good 
but his religion was only a reflection of hers. Oh, I did love her! 
Shall I meet her in the world to which Iam so near? How we 
shall talk over all that has passed since we parted. Now I have 
got so old I often feel sorry that I was not kinder to her in little 
things. I miss these little things so myself, but we cannot recall 
the day that is past.” 

We have not space for much more quotation from these old 
recollections, but here is an instance of the practical sincerity 
of the mother’s religion :— 

“There was a good deal of smuggling going on in the town 
when I was a girl, and one day a member of my mother’s chapel 
brought some gay things for her to buy. Oh, howI did long for 
her to get me a pretty neckerchief, but she said, ‘No, my dear, I 
cannot buy it for you, as I do not see any difference in cheating a 
single man or a government of men. I believe that in the sight 
of God both are equally sinful.’” 

Here, too, is one more episode from her Biographia 
Literaria. She told the present writer that when she came up 
from Dartmouth to Bristol at the end of the “twenties” or 
beginning of the “thirties ” she lay in the straw at the bottom 
of “the waggon "—the poor man’s stage-coach—and read, as if 
in an enchantment, Wordsworth’s Ruth. A lady had in this 
case given her the book, but you could no more keep her 
from good literature than you could keep an opium-eater 
from laudanum. She always got “the first read” of any 
poetry that came into the house. She “bagged” the book, 
even if it belonged to the master, while the family were at 
lunch or dinner, and it remained “lost” till she had rushed 
through it with blazing eyes and flying finger. 

Though we have given but a few of the old nurse’s tales 
and recollections, they are perhaps enough to show us some- 
thing of an epoch when men’s vitality was so great that even 
want and hunger could not deaden the activity of their minds, 
nor take from them the life of the spirit or the pleasures of 
the imagination. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





NATIONAL AFFORESTATION, 
[To tax Eprror ov tax “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I feel bound to reply to Sir John Stirling Maxwell's 
letter on this question, because it might be supposed by those 
who have not given as much time and study as I have given 
to investigating the possibilities of forestry in Great Britain 
that his remarks apply to England as well as to Scotland, and 
I do not think he so intends them. But though the Report on 
the probable results of State afforestation in Glenmore, which 
was produced by Lord Lovat and other Scotch landowners 
and foresters, during the period when Sir John so well 
occupied the Chair of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society—and which I consider the best and most practical 
paper on forestry ever printed in this country—does show 
that in that district, with the support of the local landowners, 
a State forestry scheme might be made profitable, no one 
has yet given us anything but the wildest speculations as 
to the prospects of a similar scheme anywhere in England. 
I venture to say that the economic, fiscal, and climatic con- 
ditions of Germany are so utterly different from those which 
exist—and notwithstanding the efforts of the land-bursting 
politicians seem likely to continue—in England that they can- 
not be applied here. It is a fact that the price of all kinds of 
timber now is, and has for many years past been, governed 
and kept down by foreign importation; and that as long as 
free importation of timber from all parts of the world con- 
tinues, we cannot compete with the boundless tracts of land 
on which Nature alone has produced, and will continue to 
produce, timber of a quality which in this country is found 
only under the most favourable conditions and which when 
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produced has to carry costs of taxation, carriage to market, 
and conversion, which from various causes are higher, and 
usually very much higher, than in the countries which export 
this timber. 

As I have said before, without contradiction, in your 
columns, it seems to me that nothing can be more opposed 
to the principles of Free Trade than that the people at large, 
and English timber-growers in particular, should be heavily 
taxed to finance a scheme which I described before a Com- 
mittee at the House of Lords as gambling in futures sixty to 
one hundred years distant. Though I am a strong advocate 
of tree-planting by landowners wherever the conditions are 
favourable and the necessary knowledge and experience exist, 
and I have probably spent as large a proportion of my own 
time and income on planting my own land as anyone in 
England, and during the last ten years have published my 
experience gained in almost every county, I have found no 
large area where the conditions seem so favourable as in some 
limited parts of the Highlands. I think, however, that if the 
experiment is to be made in Scotland it should be made 
with Scotch, or if in Ireland with Irish, and not with English 
money. 

Now let us take the case of wheat, of which an 
adequate home production is even more necessary than that 
of timber. Wheat-growing employs quite as many men as 
timber-growing, and the cost and profit of production are 
accurately known in every county in England; which is not 
the case with timber. State-aided wheat-growing would 
certainly be much less risky, and more beneficial to the 
country at large, than State forestry, and the object would 
be attained in a short time, instead of many years hence. But 
what would Mr. Asquith say, and what would Scottish tax- 
payers and voters say, if English landowners proposed to 
spend public money in producing wheat as an insurance 
against possible famine in time of war ? 

I shall be unable to answer any critics of this letter as I 
shall be absent from England when it appears; but I am able, 
and shall be prepared on my return, to produce evidence that 
cannot be disputed to show that though State afforestation 
may be very advantageous to many individuals for years to 
come in those localities where it may be tried, yet that it is a 
scheme based on no solid or certain facts and one of the most 
risky speculations ever seriously brought forward.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H., J. Etwes. 


Colesborne, Cheltenham. 





[To tus Epiror or Tus “SrecratTor.”’) 


S1r,—In your issue of January 3rd my friend Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell challenges your criticism of the policy of 
the Government in regard to afforestation. I hope he will 
forgive me if 1 say that his letter is a singular instance of 
the flimsy argument that advocates of afforestation usually 
employ. He tells us that the area of forest in the German 
Empire exceeds thirty-four million acres, and that this brings 
in a very large income. Undoubtedly, but what then? What 
should we think of a prospectus in any other industrial 
undertaking which, omitting all reference to the amount of 
capital invested, and the length of time that capital has 
remained unremunerative, merely assured us that it brought 
the shareholders in a very large income? “It need scarcely 
be pointed out” (to use Sir John’s own phrase) that the 
assertion proves nothing. Again, he asks us to believe that 
the world’s supply of timber is not keeping pace with the 
demand, and supports this view by pointing out that the price 
of all kinds of timber is rising rapidly. If he had said that 
the rise in the price of timber is a proof that the available 
supply is diminishing he would have been right, and it will 
rise until it becomes worth people's while to open up com- 
munication with the vast virgin forests of Africa, the Malay 
Archipelago, and other parts of the world, and then the price 
will fall again, to the discomfiture of the descendants of the 
existing race of arboriculturists in Great Britain. It is 


perhaps hardly worth while to notice his last plea for afforesta- 
tion—viz., that it employs labour—because the advantage of 
doing so depends upon the considerations above mentioned. 
If the employment of labour can be carried on at remunera- 
tive rates, it is an unmixed good. If it is conducted at a loss, 
it is merely Socialism in disguise. There is no investment 
which has been more advertised than afforestation. If there 











is any money in it, why have no companies been formed to 
work it? If half we are told were well founded, capitalists 
would be tumbling over one another to obtain land upon 
which to carry out their operations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Alnwick Castle. NORTHUMBERLAND, 





[To tue Eprror or rux “Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—I see you are attacked (Spectator, January 3rd) for 
saying that afforestation is the most risky of enterprises, 
May I give some reasons for agreeing with you? I believe 
one of the objects of forests abroad is to supply fuel. Figures 
showing returns partly derived from this do not apply to 
Scotland; even in England I have had good wood for fuel 
offered free if I would cart it away, and in Scotland peat is 
available. Your correspondent should visit the School of 
Government Forestry on Loch Awe: it has been worked for 
some years. He would see a property better suited than most 
glens for growing timber, and having a waterway to the 
railway. He would also find that well-grown timber on 
neighbouring properties is almost unsaleable. I have known 
the place for years. As for the State running the business 
better than private persons, the first planting that was done 
was not even fenced from rabbits, and was pretty well all 
ruined. I could show him private woods close by much 
better done. I hear the foresters there now say that 
eight hundred feet is high enough to plant, and the result 
of planting the lower slopes is that the high ground 
is quite valueless; sheep can no longer be run on it. 
Further, I am told the men employed, at high wages, will 
not stop: they want to save enough to be off to Canada. In 
favoured spots you may get people to stay and may grow 
timber, possibly, at a profit. But I submit: (1) There are no 
people ready or willing to go and inhabit the remote glens, and 
you will have to pay them fancy wages if you are going to get 
them and keep them there. (2) Except in favoured places you 
cannot grow timber on a large scale at a profit; it is likely to 
have no value whatever when grown. (3) If it is to be grown, 
the Government is not likely to do it so well as private per- 
sons; let anyone go and carefully look over the work done on 
Loch Awe, or, if he likes, at the Forest of Dean. Finally, may 
I suggest that when Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the sea being 
covered by the smoke of burning homes on the Sutherland 
coast, that smoke probably came from the kelp burning ? 
It was a flourishing industry a hundred years ago. I have a 
series of pictures taken then of the Scotch coast, and in almost 
all the smoke of the burning kelp is shown.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Unitep UNIVERSITY. 





[To tHe Eprror or ture “Srrcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Althongh holding no brief for Mr. Asquith or the 
Liberal Government, I feel I must protest against the remarks 
on the subject of State forestry which appear in the Spectator 
of December 13th. It is being recognized more fully every 
year that the most satisfactory method of retaining on the 
soil the rural population of the Highlands of Scotland is by 
the formation of extensive State forests in certain Scottish 
glens where the soil is too poor for the successful cultivation 
of crops, but where tree growth is vigorous. One of the 
most significant features of the present time is the steady 
and sustained emigration of the poorer class of agriculturists 
from Scotland to the Colonies. It has been found by actual 
experience that the living made by the small-holders in the 
Highlands is nowadays a most precarious one—and apart 
from this the standard of living has been so much raised that 
crofters are nowadays discontented with a life which would 
have been satisfactory to their forefathers. There is only one 
method of improving permanently the lot of the small-holder 
in the Highlands, and that is by giving him some definite and 
lasting employment to supplement the necessaries of life which 
he obtains from his holding. This is no idle theory, but is 
what is being actually put into practice by some of the 
leading Scottish landowners at the present day. To quote 
an instance, Lord Lovat, who is recognized as being one 
of the leading authorities on forestry as well as on the 
land question in Scotland, employs a large number of 
the crofters on his estates during half the year in forestry 
work. I have it on the best authority that it is only 
this fixed payment during the winter months which 
prevents them leaving the country. The only objection which 
has been advanced against this arrangement is that the 
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ee a 
crofters have not sufficient time to attend to the manage- 
ment of their holdings. The objection is got over in the 
above-mentioned instance by allowing the small-holders half 
a day off every week. Then in April—when planting is still 
going on, but when the crofters are anxious to get their oat 
crop into the ground—each man is allowed several days to 
attend to these duties, and is also given, in late autumn, a day 
or two for the lifting of the potato crop. 

As regards the repopulation of the Highland glens, which is 
agreed by all to be a desirable policy, it has been proved 
beyond doubt that forestry is the only way of achieving this 
end. A large amount of land in the Highlands is at present 
given over to sheep farming. This form of agriculture, it was 
brought out by the Coast Erosion Committee, gave employ- 
ment to only one man for every fifteen hundred acres, 
while State forestry affords work for fifteen families. 
To quote the results arrived at by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Forestry in Scotland, “forests of the same size give 
ten times as much employment as sheep farms, without 
reckoning the population absorbed in attendant industries, 
which might in many cases treble that figure.” In future 
years when our coal supply diminishes, the price of wood 
must necessarily go up. Continental nations have large 
State forests to fall back on, but we are almost entirely 
dependent on the wood which we import. It was calcu- 
lated by the Coast Erosion Committee of 1909 that we were 
sending out of the country some £30,000,000 every year 
for timber and forest products which might be grown on 
these islands on the nine million acres suitable for forest 
planting in Great Britain and Ireland. It is obvious that as 
the price of wood rises the amouat of capital leaving this 
country will rise greatly, a fact which admittedly is not to the 
public advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. G. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S MEMORY. 
(To tus Epiron or tax “Srecraton.”’) 


Sir,—In an article on “ Mr. Lloyd George’s Memory” in last 
week's Spectator you speak as if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer received not only £5,000 a year, the salary 
of his office, but in addition £400 a year as a Member 
of Parliament. You also speak as if there were a pension 
of £2,000 a year attaching to the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I think I am right in saying that no 
Minister receives the £400 a year paid to ordinary Members 
of Parliament. And I do not think it right to say that 
there is a pension attaching to the office of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or to that of any other Minister, except the 
Lord Chancellor. I believe there are only four political 
pensions now being paid. It will be a disappointment to 
many who admire Mr. Lloyd George if, when the time comes 
for him to relinquish office, he should receive a political 
pension. I write this because I find there is a general 
impression that Ministers, when they retire from office, are 
entitled to a pension. Pensions are, I believe, only paid to 
those retiring Ministers who apply for them, on the ground of 
insufficiency of means, and have never been received by more 
than a few members of a retiring Ministry. The fact that 
ordinary Members of Parliament are now paid £400 a year 
should make these political pensions even less common in the 
future than they have been in the past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crouch End. C. J. Smarr. 


{Our correspondent is right. We should have said that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can ask for a pension of £2,000 
a year when there is a vacancy—a prospect not open to the 
professional men with whose income Mr. Lloyd George was 
comparing his own. As to the £400 a year, we were wholly 
in error in adding this sum to Mr. Lloyd George’s emolu- 
ments, and we regret the mistake.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE PASSING OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 


[To rae Eprror or tur “Sprecrator.”’] 


Sir,—Writing from a Wesleyan manse, I beg to share 
your correspondent’s lament in last week’s Spectator that 
undenominationalism in the State schools is threatened 
with extinction. It is not a light matter. Before the 
scheme is quite swept out of existence the people will 


want to know what will take its place. A rumour is 
abroad that a Bill will be brought in which will please the 
Anglican and satisfy the Nonconformist. There will be no 
contentment anywhere if white is called black. The Non- 
conformists on their part accepted Cowper-Temple, or 
undenominational, teaching as a working compromise against 
sectarianism. Your correspondent intimates a similar under- 
standing on the part of Anglicans. It will require more 
than a laugh, even from the genial soul of Lord Haldane, 
to condemn a compromise equally with the extremes which 
occasioned it. 

What is Cowper-Temple, or undenominational, teaching? 
It consists, if I may quote the admirable definition from 
Durham, of “common Christian beliefs capable of being 
taught as such” in schools, That is, it consists of truths 
which are common alike to Anglicans and the several 
denominations which comprise Nonconformity. But it is 
not all the beliefs held on the one side or the other. The 
Anglican has his Catechism and his distinctive views of the 
Christian ministry. The Baptists, for example, a con- 
spicuous and influential section of Nonconformity, have their 
views on adult, or believer's, baptism. These and other dis- 
tinctive doctrines cannot be taught at the public expense, but 
only at the cost of the denominations which hold them. By 
common consent—this was the essence of the “ undenomi- 
national” compromise—they were kept out of the schools 
provided by the State. That which is taught in the State 
schools is not Anglican religion; neither is it “ Nonconformist 
religion.” 

Why is there dissatisfaction with undenominational teach- 
ing ? It is simply because certain “denominational Anglicans” 
want to carry their denominationalism into the State schools. 
They want all the denominations to do likewise if they can 
claim a constituency. Instead of “ common Christian truths” 
being taught by the teachers to the scholars in common, they 
want denominational specialists to go in and split the children 
into denominational groups—the Anglican teaching his Cate- 
chism and whatever else he may think necessary, and the 
Nonconformist, say the Baptist, teaching, if he will, his 
doctrine of adult, or believer’s, baptism. Like your Church 
of England correspondent, this Nonconformist writer thinks 
that, even if such a scheme were practicable, the loss would be 
greater than the gain. In justice to Nonconformity, it should 
be noted that the “ denominational Anglican” is the disturber 
of the peace. Precisely the same spirit which now threatens 
the disruption of the Church of England because of what has 
occurred at Kikuyu is trying to break up a uniting and 
humanising religious scheme in our English schools. 1 desire 
to credit the aggressors with every good intention, but one 
thing will happen, I dare to think, when the public mind has 
grasped the situation. The sophistry, so sincerely advanced, 
that undenominational religion is “ Nonconformist religion ” 
will be scattered to the four winds. It is a compromise which 
Nonconformists, like most Anglicans, accepted in the interests 
of unsectarian Christian teaching. Why not let well alone ? 
Cowper-Temple, or undenominational, teaching is all right if 
the ecclesiastic will busy himself elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 

30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





NEW ZEALAND’S FAILURES. 
(To rux Eprror or ras “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—This Dominion flattered itself that it was teaching the 
world an object-lesson with its Arbitration Courts and com- 
pulsory Territorial scheme. At the present moment there is 
practically a general strike over the whole country, and the 
farmers have responded to the request of the towns that they 
come in their thousands to the coastal cities to maintain order 
on the water-fronts, and so protect any waterside workers who 
may be willing to load the homeward-bound steamers with 
the produce of these settlers. As for the Territorials, many 
of these young men are strikers or the sons of strikers ; there- 
fore regiments have been disarmed in most of the provincial 
districts of the Colony. Since the J. G. Ward Arbitration Act 
came into force there have been more strikes than ever before 
in the whole history of the Colony, and this present very serious 
trouble makes a record in “sympathetics” for the civilized 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. 





New Zealand: November 11th. 
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THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


(To rue Epiror or THe “‘Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—Mexico is a federated Republic of twenty and more 
independent self-governing States. Its Constitution is, to a 
large extent, modelled on that of the United States, and I 
believe that the Governments of its constituent States are 
similar to those which prevail in the States of the American 
Union. Its dark-skinned population of more than fifteen 
millions is in large part composed of the descendants of the 
Aztecs, with a strong admixture of the blood of their Spanish 
conquerors, and Spanish is their language. There are also 
some Indians and (if my memory serves me correctly) about 
fifty thousand foreigners, largely American citizens and 
British subjects, who went to the country, it may be paren- 
thetically remarked, staking their lives and property on the 
chances of their ability to reap very large rewards from the 
venture and with full knowledge of the character of the people 
among whom they were going to live. A civil war, waged with 
an atrocity which is not unknown even among Europeans (as 
witness the recent Balkan hostilities) is in progress, in which 
certain States in the northerly part of the country are arrayed 
against the de facto Federal Government, which has control in 
the central and southerly portions. The lives and property of 
the natives and of the foreigners are jeopardized by these con- 
ditions, and by the bloodthirsty character of the combatants 
and their tendency to loot. (I observe that the revolting 
States of the North are styled “rebels”—a term which was 
applied to the people of the seceding States of the South 
in the American Civil War.) It is obviously desirable that 
these terrible conditions shall terminate as speedily as possible. 
It was equally obvious that the American Civil War ought to 
have come to an end quickly. But it lasted four years, and 
incidentally involved the loss of two hundred thousand lives 
and probably one thousand millions of property. During the 
recent Balkan wars many Americans wondered that the “ Con- 
cert of Europe” was not equal to the task of compelling a 
termination of its horrors long before they came to an end, 
but it was apparently able to do nothing in applying force 
except to bundle little Montenegro out of Scutari by means of 
an international fleet, commanded by an English Admiral. 
It is now suggested that the American Government shall 
at once set its armies in motion for the purpose of 
bringing about peace and good order in Mexico, with the 
result, so ably set forth in the Spectator (January 3rd, 1914), 
that later on “several States of the North [of Mexico] will 
be admitted as new States into the American Union,” a result 
which indeed is inevitable if “ government with the consent of 
the governed” is to continue to be the fundamental basis 
of the American system. That is to say, Americans must 
anticipate as the result of armed interference in the affairs of 
Mexico at this time the ultimate addition to their Federal 
Senate (now consisting of ninety-six members) of two Senators 
from each of the Mexican States which may succeed in 
obtaining admission to the Union. That is a result which 
the leaders of all political parties in America would regard 
with apprehension so grave as to justify their strenuous 
opposition to it. , 

It is gratifying to note that the Spectator believes that the 
combatants in Mexico are becoming exhausted, and I think it 
may be assumed that when exhaustion is complete President 
Wilson will, in an appropriate manner, give such assistance 
as lies in his power to the pacification of the country without 
undue interference in its domestic affairs. He may consider 
this to be his duty as a corollary to the Monroe Doctrine and 
in the interests of humanity. But I cannot believe that in 
the discharge of it he will disregard that other and higher 
duty to his country and to the race to which he belongs—the 
duty, that is, of preserving for posterity intact, in so far as it 
lies in his power to do so, the great Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
liberty, political equality, and justice uncontaminated by alien 
influence, be it Aztec or Spanish or other. Despite the difficult 
problems growing out of the enormous immigration of Italian, 
Slav, Armenian, and other ignorant peasantry, the several 
States of the Union are still represented in the Federal Senate 
by such men as Lodge of Massachusetts, Root and O’Gorman 
of New York, Bacon and Hoke Smith of Georgia (three of 
the original thirteen English colonies), by Charles S. Thomas 
of Colorado, and by Gore and Owen of the recently admitted 
State of Oklahoma, not to speak of many others who are 








better known in America than in England. And Woodrow 
Wilson (successor to William Howard Taft) is President, 
The names indicate the stock from which their possessors 
derive their origin. Their colleagues in the Senate and in the 
Vice-Presidency have names similarly derived. Perhaps I 
ought to add, in conclusion, that a large body of enlightened 
opinion in America was very much opposed to the acquisition 
of the Philippines from Spain after the Cuban War for the 
reasons outlined herein, which militate against the annexation 
of any part of Mexico. That blunder is not likely to be 
repeated. The “College President” knows how to learn a 
lesson as well as to teach it.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





THE OPIUM MONOPOLIES IN 

[To tue Epitor ov tue “Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Before leaving Batavia, I visited the Dutch Govern. 
ment’s opium manufactory in that city, and was shown all the 
processes by which the crude opium is turned into the finished 
article, ready to be sold, retail, by the Government agencies 
established over the whole of the Dutch East Indies, to the 
owners of the innumerable opium dens, and to all the countless 
and wretched slaves of the drug. Singapore, as you are of 
course aware, is also the headquarters of an opium monopoly 
(belonging to the British Government). While staying in 
Singapore, I saw the Government opium manufactory, but 
did not enter it. I conversed with one of the employees and, 
finding that the methods of manufacture were similar to those 
used in Batavia, did not think it necessary to apply for 
admission. The audacious effrontery of the Government 
opium monopolies in Asia, whereby Governments deliberately 
corrupt and destroy their own subjects for the sake of gain, 
seems almost incredible. The situation has, however, this 
advantage—namely, that those Governments which have 
established complete monopolies in opium can at any moment 
extinguish the vice completely in the countries which they 
rule, by the very simple method of closing their own Govern- 
ment opium manufactories. By conferring such an inestimable 
benefit on the races which they govern, by wiping out this 
destructive vice from their Asiatic possessions, the European 
nations concerned might justify their own position as conquer- 
ing and ruling forces in the East. By continuing their present 
action they are furnishing a powerful and unanswerable argu- 
ment to those dangerous agitators who are now preaching 
rebellion in every European possession in Asia. I have myself 
heard that argument used, with telling effect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 
At sea, between Singapore and Rangoon : 
November 21st, 1913. 

[Having allowed Mr. Shadwell to condemn the methods of 
the Dutch in dealing with the opium trade, we cannot deny 
publication to this supplementary letter, in which he levels a 
similar charge against our own Government. It must not be 
supposed that because we print his letter we endorse his 
charge. Our policy may be open to criticism, but it aims at 
the ultimate suppression of the opium trade. We cannot 
continue this correspondence.—ED. Spectator. | 


ASIA. 





OLD ENGLISH HORSES AT ANTWERP. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—May I be permitted to voice the thanks of all lovers of 
animals for the admirable letter which appeared in your last 
week’s issue in reference to the cruel and sordid traffic in 
“worn-out horses,” which is still suffered to disgrace our 
so-called Christian land? Publicity is by far the most 
effective remedy for the removal of the corruptions of a 
decadent civilization, and its searchlight cast into the dark 
places of the earth shows them to be full of wickedness and 
wrong. It is nothing less than a national scandal that these 
worn-out veterauz of industry, justly entitled by long and 
faithful service to the peace and pension of declining years, 
simply because they are voiceless and voteless should be 
subjected to the nameless horrors of the serum factory and 
the knacker’s yard. These things ought not so to be; 
the one thing needful is legislation, short, and sharp, and 
strong. Let all, then, who have hearts to feel and 
heads to think join hands for the deliverance of these 
dumb dependants, and let everyone who loves a good 
horse, and who loathes the infernal fraternity of cupidity 
and cruelty, write to his Member and say simply, but 
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unequivocally, that his vote at the next General Election 
will be conditional upon the summary suppression of these 
jniquities. Under a snowstorm of such missives this black 
infamy would be blotted out, and, like Aaron of old, Parliament 
would stand between the living and the dead and the plague 
would be stayed.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD F. HIt1s, 


merfield, Penshurst. President of Vegetarian 
_ yoo , Federal Union, 





RHODES: THE “AUBERGE DE FRANCE.” 
{To rue Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’) 

Sir,—It is noteworthy that when Rhodes passed, eighteen 
months or so ago, back from the Turk to the Christian, scarce 
a comment was made on the recovery of the island which, in 
the fifteenth century, was the bulwark of Christendom. After 
the siege of 1480 the Pope conferred on the Grand Master, 
d’Aubusson, the title of “ Boucker de la Chrétienté.” Times 
have changed. The Pope at the Vatican no longer confers 
titles of honour on the servants of the Quirinal or of any 
other seat of temporal power. Curious it is that France 
should be the first to reclaim the property of its “‘ Knights of 
Rhodes "—France, which in 1792 confiscated the vast posses- 
sions of the Hospitallers of the three “ Langues ” of Provence, 
Auvergne, and France; and in 1798 commissioned Napoleon 
to seize Malta. It is, however, charming to see the some- 
what chastened Republicanism of to-day atoning for the 
atrocities of the age of “ Liberté, égalité, et fraternité,” and 
recovering an architectural gem of the fifteenth century 
which was so staunchly defended by the Knights of Provence, 
Auvergne, and France in 1480 and 1522. If “La Gioconda” 
appeals to the artistic sense of the French nation, Rhodes 
recalls memories of daring, courage, and unflinching fortitude 
which are of priceless value. Nor were the other “ Langues,” 
Italian, English, German, and Spanish, behindhand in their 
devotion to their Order. Each “ Langue” had its “ Auberge,” 
in other words, its headquarters, in Rhodes; and to-day there 
seems to be nothing to prevent Italy, England, Germany, and 
Spain following the example of France and recovering 
possession of the buildings which severally pertain to them. 
It is, however, a grievous thing to reflect that it was the 
disunion of Christendom which lost Rhodes to the Knights 
in 1522; and, if anything, the disunion is more pronounced. 
Will the Moslem Leagué recover Rhodes, while the Great 
Powers disagree, as Turkey regained Adrianople at the 
expense of the Balkan Allies P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. A. C. Yars. 





THE LATE MISS JULIA WEDGWOOD. 

(To rae Eprtor or tus “Srecraror.”"] 
Sirn,—Yesterday is often hard put to it, in the twentieth 
century, to hold its own against to-day; and little notice has 
been taken of the departure last month, at eighty, of one of 
the most gifted Englishwomen of her time. To many older 
readers of the Spectator, however, the name and work of 
Julia Wedgwood will still be a familiar, to some of them a 
treasured, memory; and I should like, with your permission, 
to put on record in its columns some of the impressions 
gathered during a friendship of more than thirty years. She 
came, on both sides, of families which have been of intellectual 
note for a hundred and fifty years, and have mingled, perhaps 
improved, their mental inheritance by frequent intermarriage. 
Her mother was a Darwin, sister to the great naturalist; her 
father, the philologist Hensleigh Wedgwood, author of an 
etymological dictionary still of solid value, and one of the 
doughtiest of the early critics of Skeat. One of her grand- 
fathers was Sir James Mackintosh, of the Vindiciae Gallicae ; 
and for great-grandfathers she had the founder of Etruria 
and the author of The Loves of the Plants. In spite of Erasmus 
Darwin's rhymed heroics and Mackintosh’s glittering rhetoric, 
this ancestry made on the whole for a type of intellect solidly 
laborious, scientific, rational, the best stock of the English 
eighteenth century ; and such certainly was the groundwork 
of Julia Wedgwood'’s mind. But it was crossed and enriched 
in her with qualities of quite another order, such as might 
have sprung from a lineage of mystics and transcendentalists, 
philosophers and poets. These deeper affinities were early 
evoked by the preaching and writing of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, a man of genius whose rarest gift was to waken the 
genius of others. He, if any man, was her intellectual master, 





and the impression he made upon her in girlhood remained 
ineffaceable when she had outgrown discipleship. But two 
other spiritual teachers of the early nineteenth century counted 
little less with her: Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and John 
Scott, first Principal of the Owens College, Manchester. 

The crossing of opposite strains in a mind often leads to 
mental bankruptcy. In Miss Wedgwood it led to a dualism 


| certainly, but a dualism which apparently made only for 


fertility and comprehensiveness. Like Kant, she was at 
once a powerful reasoner and an inexorable critic of reason; 
anti-rationalist to the verge of fanaticism in temper, yet a 
most subtle and formidable wielder of every logical weapon. 
For all her beliefs she had apt arguments, for all her argu- 
ments felicitous words; but no belief was more radical with 
her than that the best part of truth is that which evades our 
thinking, and the best part of thought that which evades our 
speech. It belonged to this inborn dualism that she could 
accept all that science had to say, and yet insist, with a 
heightened access of the grave intensity which (with flashes 
of quiet humour across it) was her most usual mood, that the 
deeper truth begins where “science” ends. She used to tell 
how she had once tried to induce her uncle to read the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and how Darwin returned the book 
shortly, reporting that it said nothing to him. A fine 
sentence of somewhat similar purport was often in her 
mind: “God has so arranged the chronometry of our spirits 
that there shall be thousands of silent moments between the 
striking hours.” She counted faithfully the striking hours, 
but the sphere of her more peculiar insight and interest 
lay in the silences between. It was the main work of 
her life, in the book by which she will chiefly be 
remembered, to make some of these silences speak. For 
The Moral Ideal is, as she puts it in the original preface, 
a tentative and fragmentary history of human aspiration. It 
is an essay in Kulturgeschichte, based upon the principle that 
men and nations are finally to be interpreted, not by what 
they did, nor even by what they wrote and said, but by what 
they aspired after. But no one knew better that historical 
aspirations can be deciphered only through the record of 
words and deeds, a task demanding immense equipment, 
capacity, and patience. The Moral Ideal was, in its original 
form, the work of more than twenty years, much of it effected 
in the hours between 4 a.m. and a late breakfast, a habit she 
maintained in all seasons until within a few months of her 
death. In mere erudition these chapters are remarkable enough, 
and “Snow” Wedgwood—the beautiful name by which she was 
known to her intimates—had won her Latin and Greek long 
beforethe days of women’s colleges. No doubt Miss Wedgwood’s 
powerful synthetic imagination was too ready to sum up the 
ethics of an entire nation in a speaking formula, such as 
“Greece and the Harmony of Opposites,” “Rome and the 
Reign of Law,” and she cared little for the obscure, incipient, 
and intermediate phases of ethical evolution. But her inter- 
pretations of its great salient epochs are of enduring value. 
They are contributions to the history of ethics ; contributions, 
moreover, of an historian for whom the past was still alive, in 
the sense that she regarded the succession of the “Moral 
Ideals ” slowly evolved by it as vital material which must be 
taken up into the completed Moral Ideal of the future. 
During the greater part of her long life Miss Wedgwood 
suffered from deafness. She was thus cut off from all 
general conversation, from a good deal of ordinary intercourse, 
and from music. But her defect perhaps even quickened her 
delight in pictures, and it increased the opportunities for talk 
with a single intimate friend—and almost all her friendships 
were intimate—as well as for correspondence, and one would 
hazard the belief that she wrote few letters in which there was 
not something of intimacy, something at least that was touched 
with the inmost quality of her nature, too. Her talk under 
these conditions was extremely varied, copious, and brilliant; 
and she talked not for display, or for victory, but because her 
mind was full. She had none the less a very keen relish of 
conversational quality, and could express herself with much 
frankness when A had been tedious or B monosyllabic. But 
that deep-seated distrust of the adequacy of words and 
thoughts of which I spoke above made her final estimate of 
men and women singularly independent of either their talk 
or their opinions. With some of her closest friends she had 
scarcely an article of faith in common, unless it were that 
the faith which can be put into articles cannot be final. Little 
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concerned with the detail of politics, she felt deeply upon its 
larger issues. The sufferings of animals were an enduring 
sorrow to her, and she was an ardent and generous supporter 
of the cause of anti-vivisection. But, as has been said, 
her friendships by no means followed these lines. A 
strong Conservative herself, she had intimate friends among 
Liberals no less “strong.” That is, happily, not uncommon, 
but intercourse between them can rarely have evolved so 
constantly the sense of a fellowship deeper than creeds or 
policies, as did ours with her. Deepest of all in her was the 
passion for righteousness, the divine fire which glowed in 
Greek as in Hebrew, and of which policies and creeds, in their 
noblest exponents, are the partial, the stammering, expression. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Herrorp. 


The University of Manchester. 





MR. FRANK TAYLOR. 
[To tux Eprror or tur “Sprcraror.”’] 
Smr,—One of your readers does indeed “learn with sincere 
regret” of the death of Mr. Frank Taylor. Those who knew 
him personally will feel grateful to Miss D. K. Broster for 
her fine appreciation of his gifts of mind and character, 
while others who, like myself, knew him only through his 
poetry will fully share her sense of the loss to English 
literature through his all too early death. His lines on 
d’Artagnan, published in the Spectator of May 11th, 1912, are 
an excellent example of the “ felicity” of thought and phrase 
to which your correspondent refers. The same felicity and 
“spirit” are very upparent in his sacred poem of 1905. The 
subject was “Esther,” and Mr. Taylor’s treatment of it is 
strikingly original. I hope it may have been included in his 
recent volume, which I have not seen. If you have room for 
a quotation, the three stanzas describing Esther herself and 
the decree of King Ahasuerus are a good sample of the verve 
and vigour of the whole poem :— 
“ Not mine to set the battle in array, 
Not mine to move sublime amid the spears, 
I might but strive as all weak women may, 
Smiles for my sword, and for my buckler, tears; 
I had scant language save the tender sigh, 
The laugh of dalliance, and love’s broken cry. 


Like the far moaning of the rain-storm’s breath, 
Like the low wailing of long, winter seas, 
The murmur of a lone race, marked for death, 
Sobbed upward from a hundred satrapies, 
Upward to me in this close harem mewed, 
Dwelling apart in splendid solitude. ... 


The God before whose presence Esther bends, 
He is the God by whom this Empire rose ; 
The friends of Esther are the Great King’s friends, 
The foes of Esther are the Great King’s foes; 
Ye that were servants to the Agagite, 
Look to yourselves! Up, Juduh, now, and smite!" 


I can only say again that many besides myself must have read 
Miss Broster’s letter with most sincere regret.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
W. H. Savine. 





DEMOCRACY STUNTED AND FULL-BLOWN. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectaton."’] 

Srr,—In a very interesting article on “Eloquence as a 
Fine Art” (Spectator, January 3rd), the Athenians, in the 
great days of Athens, are represented as having lived under 
“an extreme form of democratic government.” The dis- 
tinguished author of that remark can hardly have realized 
that, at that time, only a minority of the population was even 
socially enfranchised; the majority consisted of slaves. 
Indeed, Sir Henry Maine regarded the Peloponnesian War 
as in no sense a struggle between oligarchy and democracy, 
but rather as a struggle between communities ruled by a close 
oligarchy, and communities ruled by a less close oligarchy—in 
which latter, no doubt, a remarkable freedom of speech was 
allowed to the enfranchised minority. I never could make 
out how Mr. Grote came to attach so much importance to the 
working of what may be called the stunted democracy of 
Athens as throwing light on the probable working of the full- 
blown democracy which, for good or for evil, may one day 
overspread the world. Was it not in view of the Socialistic 
peril, or its foreshadowings, that Tennyson said to Jowett: 
“Things are going quite fast enough,” and that Jowett quoted 
the remark to me with strong approval P 

There is also a matter in the article which I will venture 
not to controvert but to supplement. Your contributor quotes 











Lord Curzon’s striking comment on Parnell. In illustration 
of that comment I should like to quote from Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone part of the criticism which that great statesman 
passed on one who might be termed his semi-detached ally :—~ 
“TottemMacHEe: ‘You once told me that Parnell’s speeches 
reminded you of Lord Palmerston’s in their way of expressing 
exactly what the speaker meant to say. But of course you would 
call Parnell a pigmy compared with Lord Palmerston.’ 
GuapsToneE: ‘I should not call him anything of the sort. He 
had statesmanlike qualities; and I found him a wonderfully good 
man to do business with.’ ” 
Gladstone qualified his praise by adding that Parnell was 
sometimes unguarded in his statements. But I have been 
assured that the qualification, worded as it was with the 
trenchant wappnola of a born orator, did not express Mr, 
Gladstone’s deliberate judgment, and it is therefore omitted 
in the later editions of the volume.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenaeum Club, LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Pall Mali, 8.W. 





THE VALUE OF THATCHED ROOFS. 
[To tur Epitror or tee “Sprrctator.””] 

Srr,—We have a very picturesque old waggon lodge some 
twenty feet by forty feet, built of oak throughout with 
heather-thatched roof, standing at all angles in the 
grounds of our old fifteenth-century house. My man and I 
(we do all our own building except thatching) are greatly 
perturbed as to how we can save the dear old building. 
Every rafter, plate, and cross-piece, well silvered, is quite 
sound, saved by the thatch. The uprights alone are rotting 
between “wind and water,” which gives to the building the 
appearance of some old-age pensioner on a festive Christmas 
night. I have often wondered how much the old oak owes to 
the “ thatch,” as against the “tile,” for its beautiful silvering. 
Alas! In this district it is easier and, I believe, less expensive 
to tile than to thatch.—I am, Sir, &c., Homo. 

P.S.—Your correspondent Mr. Mark Kennaway writes of 
“one hundred and twenty-three thatchers in Devon.” Roof 
or barn thatching is a very different handicraft from stack 
thatching. The term “thatcher ” conveys little. 





[To tus Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—I hope you will allow me a small share of space to refer 
to Mr. J. J. Mallock’s letter (in reply to mine) in the Spectator 
of January 3rd. 1 dare say Mr. Mallock is well qualified to 
speak on the subject; but those who advocate thatch rest 
their case on the testimony of men of the greatest practical 
experience of its virtues, including economy, as all must admit 
could they see the very numerous letters received: and pro- 
fessional journals of much weight in practical matters have 
given the subject hearty support. As regards scarcity of 
thatchers, it is unlikely that thatched buildings will be erected 
where thatchers are to seek, at any rate without the owner's 
eyes being open to the circumstances; where they are plentiful, 
as is undoubtedly the case in some districts, the objection on 
that score ceases. And as regards reed, one of the objects of 
the supporters of thatch is to induce agriculturists to prepare 
more than is done at present. On this subject, as on most 
others, doubtless much can be said on both sides, and the 
ventilation it has received has resulted in far more support 
than the instigators of the appeal ventured to hope for.—I 
am, Sir, &c., L. Mark KENNAWAY. 
St. Helens, Teignmouth. 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH AND KOSSUTH. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Last week, in your summary of the articles in the 
January Fortnightly Review, there is a reference to an alleged 
remark made by the Emperor Francis Joseph to Kossuth 
(sic !) regarding King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, then a young 
Austrian officer. It is difficult to conceive how so astonishing 
a fable could arise. As is well known, Louis Kossuth pro- 
claimed the deposition of the House of Habsburg in April, 
1849, and was Governor of Hungary until forced to fly the 
country in the following August. After his memorable tour 
through Britain and America to kindle sympathy for the 
Hungarian cause, Kossuth remained in exe till his death in 
1894. He never again set foot on Hungarian or Austrian soil, 
and resolutely declined to avail himself of the amnesty pro- 
claimed under the Dual System. How, then, could he hav@ 
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conversed with the Emperor at a window of the Hofburg in 
Vienna? Nor can the story be applied to his son, Mr. Francis 
Kossuth, who only returned to Hungary after his father’s 
death, when Ferdinand had already reigned for some years in 
Bulgaria. Are there no limits to historical inaccuracy P—I 
am, Sir, &., CuI0. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”)} 
S1r,—Will you allow me to correct the misspelling of the 
name of the Irish harper mentioned in the Spectator of 
December 27th, 19132 It should be Denis Hampson, who is 
said to have lived to bea hundred and twelve. The patronymic, 
although a ve:, old one, has nes been so renowned as that the 
fame attached to success as a harper should be allowed to pass 
to another name.—I am, Sir, &c., ALIvs. 





NO ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
{To tue Eprror or tax “Srectatonr.”) 
Srr,—It is clear that the English language, a heritage to us 
from Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the English Bible, is but a 
poor thing and in a bad way. One cannot take up any 
column of a newspaper, day by day, without perceiving that 
we are supposed to have no equivalents for the simple con- 
ceptions which underlie the words entente, detente, émeute, 
démarche, communiqué, plébiscite, débdcle, entrave, irredentist, 
&c., &c. If we have the equivalents, why not use them, and 
why employ French aliens? If we have not the equivalents, 
what a confession of insufficiency! Not that we would 
forbid the entrance from foreign tongues of words which can 
express various nuances (there is another French word for 
you) of meaning and help us to convey our ideas more clearly 
and accurately. It has been a real gain, perhaps, to have 
adopted the words meticulous and velleity and made them 
English. But the new American word pragmatism is objec- 
tionable, partly because the thought suggested has already 
been expressed in suitable terms, and partly because the 
words pragmatism, pragmatic, pragmatical are already over- 
filled with meaning in literature and history. Moreover, 
would not a word derived from prazis rather than from 
pragma be more expressive P—I am, Sir, &c., 
, HowarRpD CANDLER. 





“ WILL-O’-THE-WISPS” OR “WILLS-O’-THE- 
WISP”? 
{To ruz Epitor or tue “Srectator.”) 

Sir,—With a little reflection I think “ Inquirer” must fall 
into line with your leader-writer as to the proper plural for 
hyphenated compound words. The following are all surely 
“sigmated” on their fore and not their latter ends: “ Com- 
manders-in-Chief,” “ General Officers commanding,” “ maids- 
of-all-work,” “ queens-of-the-may,” “ men-of-war,” “‘ mothers- 
in-law,” “ Jacks-in-the-box,” ‘“ Jacks-in-office.’” The French 
language can always point the way for purity and correct- 
ness, and here we find:—‘ Aides-de-camp,” “ chefs-de-gare,” 
“ coups d’Etat,” “bateaux & vapeur,” “chemins-de-fer.” “ Will- 
o’-the-wisp ” is seldom used in the plural, and the eur and 
eye are not accustomed to its sound and appearance in that 
case, which may have caused “Inquirer” to boggle thereat. 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Haywarp. 


23 The Grange, Wimbledon, S.W. 





“ NUTRESCO.” 

[To tue Eprror oy tus * Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Professor Salmon is quite right in supposing (Spectator, 
January 3rd) that the words quoted by Mr. Chesney are a 
motto. They appear in the form 

“ Prudentia nutrisco 
Justicia regno,” 
with the date 1551, on an old house known as the “Chan- 
cellerie” in the Rue du Chateau, at Loches—I am, Sir, &c., 
1 Sloane Gardens, S.W. CyriL GRANT. 





MUSEUM GUIDES. 
[To tux Epiton cr tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—It may interest you to know that the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, bas maintained a system of official guidance in 





its galleries under the title of “ Docent Service” since 1907. 
The Bulletin of the Museum for April of that year made the 
following announcement :— 

“The guidance of visitors in the galleries has been made the 
special duty of one of the Museum staff, under the title of Docent. 
The Docent will give any visitor what information he possesses 
about any or all of the collections. Visitors having special 
interests will be aided in pursuing them; those desiring to see the 
whole Museum at one visit will be guided to the principal objects 
without loss of time; for those interested in the newest accessions 
the Docent may have data not yet published. ... The under- 
taking is a first essay in a new direction, and its development will 
be guided by results,” 

The immediate and increasing demand for the services of 
the guide or docent showed that the offer met a real want. 
Within six months another officer was assigned to the duty 
in aid of the first, and now the entire official staff of the 
Museum and many others join in the work. The visitors, old 
and young, individuals, groups and school classes, annually 
conducted in this way through the galleries have rapidly 
increased in number and are now counted by thousands. A 
year or two after the instalment of the “ Docent Service” the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York each appointed a representative 
to a similar service, called museum instructor. The newer 
museums in America may at present be said to accept the 
duty of official guidance in the galleries as an indispensable 
means of influence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

GARDINER MARTIN LANB,. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. : 

November 28th, 1913. 





“SCUGGY-HUNTING” IN THE NEW FOREST. 


[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecravor.” 


S1r,—It will surely come as an unpleasant shock to most of 
your readers to learn that such a degrading and barbarous 
pastime flourishes in our midst as the massacre of squirrels 
on Christmas Day. According to an account published in the 
Hampshire Advertiser of December 27th, “quite a number of 
squirrels [alias scuggy] are killed every Christmas Day in the 
New Forest” by parties of young men who “ bammer on the 
tree-trunks to make the squirrels come out” and then bring 
them to the ground dead or dying by “ throwing sort, heavy 
sticks” at them. What a way to keep the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace, by 
“ Murder of His best 
Of harmless beings”! 

Are there no laws which touch this wanton cruelty? If not, 
it points to the need for making the New Forest a sanctuary 
for all wild life, as has often been suggested before. Mean- 
while it is to be hoped that residents in the Forest will use 
their influence between now and next Christmas to stamp out 
“ scuggy-hunting,” thus saving the young men from a bruta- 
lizing occupation and the squirrels frou a cruel death.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Ernet Minns. 


Weston, Southampton. 





ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES IN ROME. 


[To rus Epitor oF tHe “ Srecraror.” | 
S1r,—I am collecting information about the English Churoh 
in Rome from its earliest date, and I should be much obliged 
if anyone possessing old diaries and papers containing 
references to the English services held in Rome would send 
me extracts or copies of such references, particularly from 
1816 to 1823, with the names of the officiating clergy, and the 
addresses of the houses where the services were held, before 
the room outside the Porta del Popolo was rented for divine 
service.—I am, Sir, &c., Muagiet Tatpor WILson. 
195 Viale Regina, Rome, Italy. 
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POETRY. 
THE GREYS. 
[1706.] 





“Yesterday Lord John Hay, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Scots 

ns, died of a lingering fever, after about twenty days’ illness, being 

gnals regretted through the whole army.”—The Duke of Marlborough to 
r. Secretary Boyle, August 26th, 1706. 


WHEN we ga’ed marchin’ up the German Rhine 
Wi’ my Lord Duke o’ Marlborough, sae gallant an’ fine, 
An’ the big beer-maidens bustled out for to see 
A’ the braw, Scottish laddies ridin’ knee by knee, 
Our coats they were scarlet, our chargers they were grey, 
Au’ the Colonel o’ the Regiment was the Lord John Hay, 
We are the Greys, 
The Lord John Hay’s, 
An’ weel they ken the music that our kettle-drummer plays; 
An’ they run like stags 
At the rustlin’ o’ our flags, 
An’ the champin’ an’ the stampin’ o’ our bonnie, dappled nags. 


Up the Schellenberg seaur, like guid dragoons, 

We straddled in our boots wi’ our big musketoons; 

We steadied the line, an’ we stapped the runaways, 

Aw’ ilka body rallied on the Lord John Hay’s ; 

But we stood to our horses when the Germans* broke, 

An’ a sair an’ waefu’ judgment frae our trumpets spoke. 
We are the Greys, 
The Lord John Hay’s, &c. 


‘Thirty French squadrons scattered then an’ there, 
When we splashed through Blenheim water wi’ lang swords 
bare ; 
They plumped into the Danube, an’ we watched em droon, 
An’ twenty-eight battalions laid their firelocks doun; 
They were breakin’ clean awa’ through the smoke an’ blaze, 
But they found the back-door bolted by the Lord John Hay’s. 
We are the Greys, 
The Lord John Hay’s, &c. 


Then in auld Brabant, when the lines were burst, 
We rode on the richt, an’ we rode amang the first ; 
Tt was, “Steady, the Scots Dragoons! Steady, left wheel!” 
An’ up we rolled the Germans* in their coats o’ steel ; 
‘They left us a’ their cannon an’ their standards gay, 
An’ their General, he was taken by the Lord Jobn Hay. 
We are the Greys, 
The Lord John Hay’s, &c. 


At Ramillies wi’ three squadrons alone 
We captured twa battalions o’ the French “ King’s Own”; 
Their blasphemies were awfu’, but they went their ways 
In charge o’ sax-an’-twenty o’ the Lord John Hay’s, 
While the rest o’ the lads rode a’ huntin’ the foe 
A’ the moonlit, summer nicht wi’ a big tally-ho. 

We are the Greys, 

The Lord Jobn Hay’s, &c. 


To Paris we gang, to show the puir loons 
The prodigious fine sicht o’ the bauld Scots Dragoons; 
Wi’ my Lord Duke o’ Marlborough we a’ shall be there, 
But the chiel that should lead us will lead us nae mair; 
For he’s dead o’ a fever, he’s dead at Courtrai,— 
We shall never see anither like the Lord John Hay, 
We are the Greys, 
The Lord John Hay’s, 
An’ weel they ken the music that our kettle-drummer plays; 
An’ they run like stags 
At the rustlin’ o’ our flags, 
An’ the champin’ an’ the stampin’ o’ our bonnie, dappled nags. 


FRANK TAYLOR. 


[A signed manuscript of this poem was found amongst 
the papers of the late Mr. Frank Taylor, and we are informed 
by his executor that it was his intention, if he had lived, to 
send it to the Spectator.: We gladly publish this last contri- 
bution from one whose’patriotic verse has been familiar to our 
readers for many years.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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® The soldiers of the Elector of Bavaria, who was in alliance with Louis XIV. 
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FORMAL POETRY.* 

Mr. G. L. Bickerstetnu’s Carducci is a selection from the 
poems, with verse translations, notes, and three introductory 
essays. It isin many ways an interesting and a scholarly 
book : the critical appreciation is temperate and sane ; the 
selection is effective and well chosen; and the essay on the 
metres of the Odi Ba: bari is a careful analysis of Carducci’s 
attempts to render ancient classical metres in modern 
accentual verse. Mr. Bickersteth is less fortunate in his 
translations, and perhaps only those who have practised the 
art can appreciate its difficulties. “Nulla cosa per legame 
musaico armonizzata si pud della sua loquela in altra trans. 
mutare senza rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia,” he quotes 
from the Convivio; but Dante’s words are applicable to all 
translations, good and bad indifferently, and Mr. Bickersteth 
ison safer ground when he claims that “translation may be 
practised as one of the useful arts,” though even this plea, 
verse being the medium employed, is not one to be admitted 
without reluctance and many reservations. The chief defect 
of his renderings is an insufficient command of style, a lack 
of range rather than of purity; but his use of rhyme is often 
forced and clumsy, while in the case of one stanza in his 
version of Davanti San Guido, that which in the original 
begins “Dal cima al poggio allor,” the rhymes bring in a 
suggestion of the ludicrous which is fatal to the whole poem. 
These defects might have been corrected by a little care 
and patience, and they are the more regrettable since Mr. 
Bickersteth has handled the sonnet to Virgil, the Roman 
Ode, Alle Fonti del Clitumno and Nevicata with a fine tact 
and sympathy, while the courage with which he has experi- 
mented in quantitative metres has not been entirely unre- 
warded. 

Carducci’s excellence is mainly formal. The distinction 
between form and substance lends itself to endless sophistries, 
and Dr. Bradley, in one of his Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 
has declared that “the content is one thing with the form,” 
and that the heresies which spring from the distinction “are 
not only untrue, they are injurious to the dignity of poetry.” 
The term ‘‘art,” however, implies a formative action upon 
material, and admitting that the true nature of an art is to 
be found in the attainment of its end, that, in Aristotelian 
terms, the oicia is one thing with the «ios, we may yet 
hold the distinction to be sound and valuable. Dr. Bradley 
is aware of the difficulties of his position, and has stated 
them in a note relative to a passage in the lecture con- 
cerning “mixed poetry”; but we do not think that he has 
solved the difficulties by the statement that “all poetry 
cannot be equally poetic, but all poetry ought to main- 
tain the unity of content and form, and, in that sense, 
to be ‘pure.’” Form, content, substance, are perhaps too 
purely spatial in their significance to be useful here: we 
need a different terminology. We are concerned with the 
question only in so far as it relates to the poetry of 
Carducci, which does not strike us as less poetic than 
that of other great secondary poets simply because it is 
formal; we suggest only that, of the two essential faculties of 
a poet, the expressive faculty was more highly developed in 
him than the imaginative. It is the verdict of M. Jeanroy, 
quoted by Mr. Bickersteth: “ Le verbe, grace 4 sa profonde 
culture d'humaniste, était plus riche que l’imagination.” After 
all, to some extent at least, that profound culture may have 
imaginative qualities of its own. Words are not merely 
symbols; they are already, in thespeech of common life and 
before the poet enriches them with a deeper significance, 
images of a kind, and language itself an additional sense, as 
it were, an extension of consciousness. But this delicate 
susceptibility to language as a mode of life is not itself 
creative. The defect of formal poetry is that it does not 
arise directly and spontaneously out of an actual or potential 
experience; it has no “innate strength and vision,” but in 
style, in versification, and in thought too, perhaps, it is 
almost wholly imitative. It is the defect of Carducci’s poetry. 
Mr. Bickersteth attempts to meet the charge by citing the 
examples of Milton .and, Goethe, but, though a proper 
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appreciation of Milton is, in Mark Pattison’s words, “the 
last reward of consummate scholarship,” it is the innate 
strength and vision, and not the profound culture, which 
form the chief characteristic of Paradise Lost ; and we cannot 
imagine any competent critie suggesting that, with its 
author, “le verbe était plus riche que l'imagination.” A 
perfect poem, a lyric, an epic, a tragedy, may be com- 
ared to an organ of sense like the eye, an organ complex 
in itself but simple in its function; and such a poem affects 
ms as a single, continuous, and completed movement. It 
does not affect us as a series of successive experiences, but 
as a single experience, mutable, fluid, ondoyant et divers as 
life itself, but essentially one. Formal poetry, lacking the 
native impulse, turns to the great masterpieces, and strives to 
imitate them at some particular point and chosen moment, 
forgetting or ignoring that the beauty is not wholly in these 
moments, but also in what precedes and what completes 
them: that it has, in fact, traversed them and completed itself 
at its natural term. Thus it produces not a continuous whole, 
but a series of successive experiences; or, if a whole, then 
one which is inert, and in which we do not trace any principle 
of development or life, because it has not sprung directly from 
reality, but is in some sense an artificial and stimulated 
thing. Though its effect is immediate, and the pleasure it gives 
us may be complete, it does not leave upon our minds the 
ineffaceable impression of the highest poetry. It has a beauty 
of its own, a beauty by no means to be despised, but not the 
supreme beauty of living movement. 

Poets who have written on their own art, as a rule, have 
attempted to justify their defects, and to exhibit them in the 
light of a deliberate purpose. Carducci attacked the sensuous 
element in poetry as having a natural tendency toward excess; 
and on the other hand, as Mr. Bickersteth remarks, “ insight 
into the deepest mysteries of divine and human nature, the 
joys and sorrows of spiritual life, he neither possessed nor 
cared to possess.” A poet may spiritualize emotion, or he 
may make it sensuous; a great poet will express both the 
spiritual and sensuous elements, as with Dante the final 
expression of human love is in the terms of religion. 
Carducci attempted to rationalize emotion. To quote Mr. 
Bickersteth again: “ Realizing that the restraint of Greek 
art resulted from the same controlling intellect as governed 
Greek life, and since restraint was the note he desired to 
introduce not only into the poetry, but through poetry into 
the ideals, of his own age, he deliberately adopted classical 
forms into Italian verse.” That Carducci had this notion of 
the restraining effect of classical verse-forms is clear from 
the fact that he prefixed to the Odi Barbari a sufficiently silly 
quotation from August von Platen, which refers to the form 
ofa Sapphic ode. Whatever other excellences Sappho may 
have had,a rational and restrained emotion was not one of 
them; and, though Carducci follows the Horatian model, 
we do not think there is any moral question involved in 
the exclusion of a trochee from the second place. The 
measure and value of restraint are in proportion to the 
forces controlled by it, and of all nations the Greeks 
most delighted in sensuous impressions, which the restraint 
only intensified and defined. It was not, we think, that 
Carducci deliberately attempted to rationalize emotion, 
but that his own nature was incapable of sympathy with its 
spiritual or sensuous aspects; and he sought after form asa 
quality which to some extent remedied the deficiency. Pianto 
Antico, as Mr. Bickersteth remarks, Funere Mersit Acerbo, with 
some few other complete poems or passages, are informed by 
a keen personal emotion, and we might compare and contrast 
them with the work of an English formalist, the lines On a 
Dead Child, by the Poet Laureate. But the emotion is not 
here of a strong and passionate nature; it is in a minor key. 
It is strong and passionate when Carducci is formulating the 
ideals of his age and nation. Liberty, Italy, Humanity, rouse 
him to an enthusiasm capable of informing even an Italian 
rhetoric, and that probably is his greatest gift to Italy and 
to the world. The hymn, A Satanas, is the very heart of 
Carducci. Perhaps succeeding ages will not attach to its 


ideals and aspirations the same value which they possessed 
in their own day: perhaps already their gold has lost some- 
thing of its lustre for us; but, if we are doubtful concerning 
the future of a poetry “densa di pensierd e nutrita di 
idottrina,” Carducci will be always interesting as a master 
of form and style. 








WITH LORD LAKE IN INDIA* 


Mr. J. A. DevenisH has done well to publish this diary of 
his great-uncle Jobn Pester, who fought under Lake in 
India, and day by day recorded his military and sporting 
achievements much as though they were indistinguishable 
amusements. The diary gives a picture of campaigning 
against the Mabrattas that must be almost unique; it was 
not written for publication, and all its details have the 
veracious atmosphere of undesigned evidence. Such a book 
has « particular value because the period of Lake's campaigns, 
we think, has never been exalted to its proper dignity in general 
esteem. Wecould not recommend a better course to those 
who want easily and quickly to adjust their perspective of the 
military history of India than to read Colonel Hugh Pearse’s 
excellent Life of Lake for the facts and to intensify the veritable 
image of those days by reading Pester's diavy. 

Pester sailed from England in 1778 to join the forces of the 
East India Company. The Mogul Emperor of Delhi was 
then a dependent of the great Mahratta Prince, Scindia, 
Various Mogul Viceroys still owned the suzerainty of the 
Emperor of Delhi, but they were in practice highly indepen- 
dent rulers, One of the most important of these Viceroys 
was the Vizier of Oudh, who was protected by the East India 
Company, and whose provinces of Corah, Allahabad, and 
Rohilkhand had been annexed by the Company in order to 
raise revenue for the maintenance of asufficient protecting force. 
In these “Ceded Provinces,” as they were called, there were, 
numerous native chiefs who, when Pester reached India 
were spending their time in resisting partly the Company's 
tax-collectors and partly the plandering Mahratta hordes. 
Both Scindia and his rival Mahratta Prince, Holkar, profit- 
ing by past experiences, had availed themselves of the 
advice of French instructors. On their own natural genius 
for the employment of mobile light borse the Mabrattas 
had thus superimposed the organization and discipline of 
the French. This combination was a very formidable one, 
and when in 1803 the Governor-General found it necessary 
more seriously than ever to resist the menace of a general 
Mabratta conquest, the British army was the largest that 
had ever taken the field in India. To the Company’s native 
and European troops were added British infantry and cavalry 
under King’s officers. The first "part of Pester's diary 
describes events that took placa before the beginning of 
Lake’s memorable campaign. In this preliminary “ mud war,” 
as the Bengal Army called the campaign against the insurgent 
landowners of the Ceded Provinces (who defended themselves 
in mud villages), the diarist gives us information that is to be 
found nowhere but in this book. As for Lake’s campaign, it 
did much more than offer resistance to the Mahratta attacks 
upon British territory and the territory of the feudatory allies 
of Britain; it boldly and brilliantly carried the war into the 
country where the Mahrattas had firmly established them- 
selves. They were expelled from the Mogul capitals of 
Delhi and Agra, and Scindia’s stronghold of Gwalior was 
reduced, although it had been reckoned impregnable. No 
sooner was Scindia compelled to accept terms of peace 
than Holkar flew to arms. Monson’s expedition against 
Holkar failed, and the campaign of the following year, 
1804, was indecisive. Such was the impression produced 
upon the mind of the British Government that Cornwallis 
was sent out as Governor-General, in place of Wellesley, 
expressly to restore to the Mahratta Princes the territories 
which had been set free from their rule. Cornwallis died 
before this policy could be carried out ; Lake’s protests were 
heeded; the British flag was kept flying at Delhi and Agra. 
Such, in brief, were the circumstances in India when Pester 
played his very valiant part with the Company’s troops. 

No soldiers can ever have had harder fighting than in those 
days. Few officers who served so long as Pester did were 
lucky enough to escape with their lives. What strikes one 
chiefly in reading the diary is the fact that the soldier’s tem- 
perament instinctively (and providentially) adapts itself to any 
conditions. Extreme peril experienced day after day and 
one year after another becomes a kind of habit that is worn 
nonchalantly. A new standard of emotions emerges. Even 
the loss of friends in the field cannot provoke the same quality 
of grief as would attend the same event in peace. Sorrow 

* War and Sport in Ind a, 1802-1896: an Ojicer's Diary, London: Heath, 
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must yield to military business, and military business must be 
relieved by sport; and the scene of both changes so rapidly that 
the brain is whirled along in a fever of excitement. The officer 
of to-day would give his head for the opportunities of sport 
—big game, birds, and ground game—which lay almost every- 
where at Pester’s tent door. Those were days when everyone 
had, or professed to have, a taste in claret. A description of 
a jolly evening in the diary is almost always accompanied by 
a respectful allusion to the wine, and Pester had no higher 
praise to bestow on anyone who entertained him than that 
“our generous host pushed the bottle very handsomely.” 
Wonderful were the effecte of that taste in claret. Perhaps, 
after all, claret inspired to meditation, and fortified civilized 
man to endurance, more than would be believed by those who 
condemn that wine to-day as ungenial, No matter how long 
the fight had been, nor how great their need of sleep, Pester 
and his friends must fight the battle again over their claret. 
It may be said that one day was very much like another, and 
that a long diary of such experiences—merely ringing the 
changes incessantly on bayonet charges, grape-shot, scaling 
ladders, tigers, elephants, hares, partridges, and claret—is 
bound to be monotonous. So it is, if you please; and yet after 
reading the diary we feel—indeed we know—that of just such 
“monotony” was a campaign against the Mahrattas composed, 
and that we have here such a faithful presentation of the 
whole thing as scarcely exists elsewhere. We may quote 
as an example of an assault on a fortified town the descrip- 


tion of the operations at Sarssney :— 

“A galling fire now commenced upon us, Forty soldiers with 
the scaling ladders without their arms preceded my section, which 
led the column : the shot flew very thick, and they became a little 
staggered. Sinclair, who commanded the front division of the 
column, desired me to remain by him at the head, and to lead 
the men on if he should fall. Everything depended on our placing 
the scaling ladders with precision, and as I observed some little 
confusion among the men who carried them, I ran on and laid 
hold of the headmost ladder, desiring them if they were soldiers 
to follow me. They immediately cheered, and we were in a 
moment at the ditch outside the breach. The first ladder I placed 
myself—our men were now dropping on every side of us. Sinclair 
and myself descended the two first ladders which we placed in the 
ditch, and instantly turned them and mounted on the fort side 
to scale the Fausse Braye, but how shall I describe my feelings 
when I found that our ladders would not reach the top by nearly 
ten feet! The whole of the ladders were placed and ascended 
with all possible gallantry by the soldiers, but cruel to relate, 
they were all as much too short as that which I mounted. A 
little to my right I observed the wall was somewhat shattered by 
some chance shot of ours which had lobbed over the glacis that 
defended it. I got across from the top of one ladder to another, 
and with every exertion, unencumbered as I was, I reached the 
top of the wall alone. The men were ineffectually struggling 
to follow me, but a soldier with his musket in his hand 
and forty rounds of ammunition is not capable of that exertion 
which an officer is. My sword was slung by the sword- 
knot round my wrist, and I had both hands to scramble for 
it. My favourite Havildar, who had thrown away his pike and 
drawn his sword, was endeavouring to ascend with me when he 
was shot, and his blood flew completely over me. My escape was 
certainly a miraculous one. I pistolled the man who was nearest 
me, and who was in the act of cutting at me with his sabre on the 
wall ; several muskets were fired at me by men actually not fifteen 
paces from me! but I had scarcely got my footing on the wall 
when a musket shot grazed my arm just above the wrist, a spear 
at the same instant wounded me in the shoulder, and a grenade 
(which they were showering upon us) struck me a severe blow on 
the breast, and hurled me almost breathless backwards from the 
wall. The men in the ladders caught me, but on seeing me fall 
exclaimed that I was shot. I soon recovered my breath. The 
fire upon us was extremely heavy, and it was a most fortunate 
circumstance our killing the few men who ascended the wall 
immediately over us from the inside, as it was the means of 
deterring others from taking possession of the top of the wall, 
which had they done, from our helpless situation in the ladders 
(under them entirely) not a man of us could have escaped. A 
tremendous fire from the bastions which flanked the breach was 
kept up on us in it, and our men dropped fast out of the ladders ; 
in this mortifying predicament did we remain, struggling to 
ascend, for nearly a quarter of an hour, when Major Ball, who 
commanded, seeing that every endeavour was made to carry our 
point, and that it was impossible to effect it, ordered a retreat.” 


We must refer the reader to the book if he would judge of 
its merit, for we have not room to quote what would do it 
justice. The accounts of the battle of Delhi and the siege of 
Gwalior strike us as particularly admirable. Pester’s diary 


can be compared for vividness only with the autobiography of 
Sir Harry Smith. But as Smith's narrative was written from 
memory forty years after the events, while Pester’s diary was 
written every night in the midst of the scenes he describes, 
the latter may fairly be said to stand in a class of its own as a 








military diary. It is in keeping with the diarist’s character as 
a man of arms rather than of social accomplishments that he 
offended the powers that were, while he was waiting for a 
ship at Prince of Wales’s Island on his way home, by his 
failure to call on the Governor. No doubt there was claret 
to be had in all directions just then, though we must add that 
we do not know what means the diarist may have had for 
buying it. He only once mentions such sordid things as pay, 
and we miss entirely the usual stories about personal enrich- 
ment by loot. A pleasant feature of the book is the numerous 
instances of the open-handed generosity of the Anglo-Indians 
of Pester’s day. During the voyage home a passing ship 
signalled the news of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. 





POLITICS AND HISTORY.* 

ANYTHING which Lord Morley writes is sure to open out a 
wide field for reflection and discussion. The reader, and still 
more the reviewer, is tempted at every page to digress and to 
deal with some one or more of the numerous subjects of 
interest mentioned incidentally in his illuminating address 
recently delivered to the students of the Manchester Univer- 
sity. How far, for instance, did Rousseau contribute to the 
advance of that ill-defined onward movement which Westerns 
are accustomed to call Progress, and which vast numbers of 
thoughtful Easterns identify with Retrogression? Burke 
denounced him. Napoleon, as was natural in one who was 
the incarnation of everything most opposed to idealism, said 
to Rederer, “C'est un fou, votre Rousseau. C'est lui qui 
nous a menés ol nous sommes.” His most recent biographer, 
M. Faguet, states that he was principally distinguished for a 
total absence of moral sense, and adds, “J'entends par 
manque de sens moral l’absence de toute régle de conduite, 
et du besoin d'en avoir une.” Maine, on the other hand, albeit 
little disposed to look to abstract ideas as a safe guide in 
government, held that Rousseau’s vivid imagination and 
genuine love for his fellow-creatures condoned all his 
sins. He may, in fact, be treated as a demoniac mischief- 
maker or as a supreme benefactor of the human race. It all 
depends upon the angle from which his career and influence 
are regarded. Or, again, has M. Aulard really cast Taine 
down from his historical pedestal? May Suinte-Beuve’s 
well-known criticism on the work of Guizot be applied 
in his case, or are we, with Lady Blennerhassett, to think 
that, as an bistorian, Taine still holds the field, and that 
the history of Napoleonic times cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood without a profound analysis of that Napoleonic 
psychology which during an eventful period of history con- 
stituted the mainspring of European politics? These tempta- 
tions must be resisted. It is not possible, within the limits 
of an ordinary article, to deal with more than a very few 
features in the vast field over which Lord Morley ranges. 

The driving-power of most of the political movements 
of modern times has, as Lord Morley points out, been mainly 
furnished by the desire to acquire national autonomy. There 
is, in reality, nothing very new in this movement. Nascent 
aspirations towards the creation of nationalities were, indeed, 
crushed out by the heavy band of Rome. The Caesars in 
their efforts to grasp at world-power encountered nowhere 
any very serious resistance save from the stubborn Jew 
and, although to a less degree, from the Egyptian. But 
these aspirations were resuscitated when the dominion of 
ancient Rome crumbled to the ground. They constituted, 
together with the long-drawn contest between the Vatican and 
the temporul power, one of the main causes which led to th> 
eventual downfall of the Holy Roman Empire. The principle 
of nationality has been prolific of by-products. It has not 
brought peace, but a sword. Its genealogy may be traced 
through the blood-stained centuries. It gave virth to a high- 
strung and exclusive patriotism, to the necessity of armaments 
for self-defence which were often turned to purposes of 
aggression, to heavy taxation in order to support those 
armaments, and to jealousy in commercial relations. It was 
exploited by Napoleon. It was used for more noble purposes 
by others, such as Washington, Cavour, and Bismarck. 
Moralists may ponder over whether the propagation of the 
national idea has or has not added to the sum total of human 
happiness ; whether the heroism, self-sacrifice, and nobility of 
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character which patriotism has at times evoked constitute a 
sufficient compensation for the hecatombs of lives which 
have been offered up on the national altar; whether, for 
instance, it was worth while to sacrifice the lives of one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand Germans to achieve, and 
of one hundred and thirty-nine thousand Frenchmen to resist, 
the consolidation of Germany. The practical politician, on the 
other hand, has to accept the facts as they stand. He has to 
acknowledge, however reluctantly, that, as Lord Morley puts 
it, “the recruiting sergeant now holds the international 
seales.” Accordingly, he builds ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and sees to it 
that the country with whose destinies he is associated has an 
adequate supply of Maxims. 

Concurrently with this Wellanschauung, to use the expres- 
sive German phrase which Lord Morley has adopted, the idea 
of man’s duty towards his neighbour has been lagging along— 
like Prayer, in the fine metaphor of Homer, limping painfully 
behind Sin—and endeavouring to temper the asperities of the 
spirit of domination. It is not an entirely new conception. 
“We find glimpses of it here and there among Greeks and 
Romans.” It was not by a mere mythological freak that 
ixerfoios and felvios—protecter of the suppliant and the 
guest—were included among ‘the cult-titles of the Greek 
Zeus. Their adoption connoted that a special sanctity 
attached itself to strangers, suppliants, and old people. 
Neither, as we are sometimes rather too prone to believe, 
was it an entirely Christian conception. The all-pervading 
charity of the non-Christian East has found abundant 
expression in literature, <s, for instance, in the beautiful 
apologue in whith Abou Ben Adhem justified his claim 
to be recorded amongst those who “loved the Lord” on 
the ground that “he loved his fellow-men.” It is difficult to 
generalize about the public opinion of the ancient world. It 
has been well said that Greece was “a nation of opinions 
without a public opinion.” But so far as can be judged from 
the utterances of the most advanced thinkers, the conception 
of men’s duty to their neighbours was at best never extended 
beyond the individual compatriot or social equal. Some faint 
protests were, indeed, muttered by Job, Plato, Seneca, and 
others against the institution of slavery, but the idea that any 
regard should be had to a moral code in the dealings between 
countries and communities was never in the smallest degree 
entertained. In this respect the philosophy of Aristotle 
was very much akin to that of the immortal Pickwick, who 
advised Mr. Snodgrass, when there were two crowds, to shout 
with the larger. Aristotle laid it down as a principle for 
universal guidance that States should keep peace with the 
strong and make waron the weak, and he observed that the 
Athenians never felt the smallest qualms of conscience as 
regards enslaving a neighbouring and perhaps unoffending 
community. Nobility consisted in being avenged on one’s 
enemies, “ for requital is just and the just is noble.” 

It is only in far more recent times that the counter-principle 
that political action should in some degree be brought under 
the control of moral duty began to be enunciated. Under 
the influence of philosophers such as Comte, philosophic 
statesmen such as Burke, and practical politicians such as 
John Bright, that idea was slowly and laboriously making 
some headway, and was receiving recognition from the most 
elevated contemporary thought. Then, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, a set-back was experienced. Germany 
finally cast off the mantle of Romanticism and became 
Realistic. There was a reversion to the principles of 
Aristotle and of Machiavelli. Bismarck, who, as M. Laveleye 
has pointed out, was largely inspired by the Socialist Lassalle 
—a fanatic for German unity and an ardent apostle of the 
principle that might is right—dominated Europe, and the 
historian Treitschke propounded the mischievous theory that, 
as Germany had settled accounts with Austria and France, it 
was both natural and logical that she should be brought into 
collision with England. This last settlement, he thought, would 
be “the lengthiest and most difficult” of all, but was none the 
less absolutely necessary. 

If for no other than historical reasons, Lord Morley has 
done well to draw attention to the immense development 
which of late years has taken place in the application of 
the maxim that “the State is Force.” It is probable that 
few of those who are under sixty years of age can fully 
realize the profound change which in this connexion has 
passed over European thought during the last forty years. 








The most important world-events during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century were the consolidation, first of Italy, 
then of Germany. The story of Italian liberation must ever 
be one of undying interest. Lord Palmerston said that it 
was “the most extraordinary and romantic recorded in the 
annals of the world.” Lord Morley thinks that the achieve- 
ment of Italian unity is the most important fact in 
European history since the Peace of Westphalia. The 
consummate mixture of reckless audacity and opportunist 
pliability displayed by Cavour must for ever remain a 
prominent object-lesson in statesmanship. But Cavour 
merely altered European geography and brought a new 
factor into European politics. He did not change European 
thought. He believed in ideas. Bismarck, at all events until, 
as the result of the Kulturkampf, he had to go to Canossa, 
only believed in cannon. It is probable that his acts, 
coupled with a few pithy but by no means irrefutable 
apophthegms, have done more to mould the thoughts of the 
present generation than all the philosophy and advice which 
have emanated from the Council chamber, the pulpit, or 
the study. Those whose memories can go back so far 
as 1870 can call to mind the high hopes which were then 
excited. Carlyle thought that the triumph of Germany 
over France was “the most beneficent thing that had hap- 
pened in the universe since he had been in it,” and he went 
on to explain “how Sathanas went forth breathing boasting 
and blasphemy and hell-fire, and St. Michael, with a few 
strokes of his glittering sword, brayed the monster in 
the chest "—all of which shows, in John Bright’s time- 
bonoured phrase, that great thinkers can sometimes think 
very wrong. That earnest Liberal, Robert Morier, 
wrote to his friend Stockmar: “ What untold heights of 
civilization may not the world attain with a German Empire 
preponderant over the destinies of Europe—if only there is as 
much wisdom in the upper stories of the building as there has 
been valour and self-sacrifice in the lower.” These fair hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. The peace concluded with 
France was not a German but a “ Bismarckian” peace, and 
Lord Dalling, surveying the whole scene with the eye of a 
trained diplomatist, was able to record that the principal 
change effected was that in future “Europe would have a 
master instead of a mistress.” 

Since then, Bismarckism has, to some extent, been further 
developed. A school of German thought has arisen that 
defends war, not only by reason of its necessity in order to 
attain certain national objects, but also by reason of its desira- 
bility, even when unnecessary, in order to strengthen the 
national character. Thucydides indulged in some rather 
similar sophisms, but even the Greeks, generally speaking, did 
not goso far as some German militarists. They cursed Ares 
and dubbed him “the god of toil and trouble.” But there is 
a brighter side to this gloomy tale. Great Britain stands 
forth as the champion of fair dealing amongst nations, and 
recent experience has shown that that championship has not 
been in vain. Let it, however, be borne in mind that a 
champion must be doughty. If we wish our voice to be heard 
in the councils of armed Europe, we also must be armed. 

Limitations of space preclude the possibility of dealing 
with the application of the principle that “ the State is Force” 
in the domain of the internal legislation of nations. It may, 
however, be said that it is year by year becoming clearer that 
there is no sort of necessary connexion between democracy 
and individual liberty, and that with the decay of political 
economy there will be a strong tendency to undermine national 
self-reliance. Lord Morley cautiously remarks that “whether 
Socialism can be the assured key to progress is still a secret,” 
but he makes a further observation which may be welcomed 
as an indication that he doubts whether, at all events in any 
extreme form, it isa key which will unlock the door. Pro- 
gress, he says, “ depends on the room left by the State for the 
enterprise, energy, and initiative of the individual.” That is 
unquestionably the great problem of the future. Posterity 
will be able to decide how far State Socialism, which has come 
amongst us to stay, can be reconciled to co-existence with all 
that is best in Individualism. 

Lord Morley was naturally precluded from speaking to the 
students of the Manchester University about that dread rock 
which looms large in the track of democratic progress—to wit, 
unsound finance. It would be interesting to learn what he 
has to say on the subject. C, 
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BENEDETTO CROCE.* 

Ir is not too much to say that at this moment France and 
Italy have taken the lead in the work of constructivespeculation, 
and it is pleasant to note that we in England are recognizing 
the fact. Bergson has come to bis own with us, and we may 
predict that the brilliant work of Henri Poincaré will soon 
meet with due recognition on this side of the Channel. Our 
philosophical mathematicians have long looked to Italy, and we 
have now no less than three translated volumes of Croce’s 
work. Croce is, indeed, a remarkable figure in the world 
to-day. Comparatively young, for he is not yet fifty, 
he has won a position of philosophical dictatorship in 
his own country. He is the nearest modern approach to 
a polymath, for he is a profound student and an acute 
critic of literature and art, a good historian, an economist, 
a man of science, a publicist, as well asa philosopher. As 
philosopher he is perhaps the most widely learned of our 
day in the documents of his subject. Few phases of specula- 
tion, however obscure and distant, are unknown to him, 
and he alone seems qualified to write that authoritative history 
of philosophy which the world has long needed. But his 
learning is the least part of his gifts. He has a mind of 
immense scope and penetration, a style easy and perspicuous 
and with something of Latin grace, and a remarkable sanity 
and balance. He has a deadly power of destructive criticism, 
but alone of the moderns he has attempted to build up a 
complete system of thought in the fearless old fashion, and 
there is a grandeur about his reach even when we question 
the correctness of his grasp. He starts from homely things, 
from the ordinary consciousness, like all great thinkers, and 
gives a masterly analysis of the meanings which lurk behind 
our everyday observation. He is never captious or flighty, 
and he has a unique gift of sifting out what seems to him to 
be the truth in other systems and using it to illustrate his 
own processes. It is too early yet to try to estimate Croce’s 
contribution to thought, for he is still contributing; but 
his work, so far as it has gone, is a most stimulating mental 
discipline. 

Mr. Douglas Ainslie is to be warmly congratulated on his 
translation of the Philosophy of the Practical, which is marked 
by singular clearness and force. Croce’s English dress is as 
well-fitting and appropriate as Bergson’s, which is to say a 
good deal. Some four years ago he translated the Aesthetic, 
the first part of Croce’s Philosophy of the Spirit. The second 
part is the Logic, of which we have not yet an English version, 
and the third part is the volume now before us. Croce, it will 
be remembered, postulates two activities in human life, 
the theoretic and the practical. The theoretic has two 
grades—the aesthetic, which is intuitive knowledge and deals 
with the phenomenon, and the logical, which is concep- 
tual knowledge and deals with the noumenon. So with the 
practical activity, which has for its first grade the useful 
or economic activity, which wills the phenomenon, and for its 
second grade the moral activity, which wills the noumenon. In 
the Aesthetic Croce laid down the doctrine that there could be 
no distinction between matter and form; the aesthetic intuition 
when fully realized in the soul of the artist was complete also 
in expression, and all that remained was to communicate it to 
the external world. In the same way he holds that volition 
and action are indivisible, that the one is inconceivable with- 
out the other, and that a will which is not realized in deed is 
an imperfect will, not an imperfect execution. The mistake 
has arisen, he says, from confusing “action” with “event.” 
“The volition of the individual is, as it were, the contribution 
that he brings to the volitions of all the other beings in the 
universe, event the aggregate of all the wills and the answer 
to all the questions.” This is not the place to analyse his 
closely reasoned treatment of the whole metaphysic of the 
will and the question of determinism and freedom. Like 
Bergson, he regards the dilemma of free-will and necessity 
as a false one owing to the use of obscure terms, which on 
a higher level of thought can be transcended. His treat- 
ment of the problem of evil, too, is highly suggestive, 
but these discussions do not lend themselves to a ready 
summary. The latter part of the book is occupied with 
Croce’s orientation under his scheme of the two practical forms 
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of economics and ethics. Very clearly and subtly he 
delimits their respective spheres, and he is eager to distin. 
guish what he calls the philosophy of economy from economic 
science. The latter is essentially a quantitative discipline, an 
applied mathematic, and he is anxious to maintain the rigour 
of its abstraction. He has very little love for the philosophic 
and historical school in economics, to whom he would say, 
“Spare yourselves the trouble of philosophizing. Calculate, 
and do not think.” But he protests equally against those 
who would take for reality or final truth “the fictions 
excogitated for the establishment of the calculus.” The 
empirical results of economics can never be regarded as 
universal truths :— 

“When we undertake to demonstrate that wealth is destroyed 
by protection, the demonstration is efficacious only if the wealth, 
said to be destroyed, is precisely that of which it was desired to 
assure the increase by protection; but nothing has been proved 
if it be a different quality of wealth that it may be desirable to 
acquire, even with the loss and destruction of the other. For 
example, a people may find it advantageous from a political and 
military point of view to maintain in its territories the cultivation 
of grain or the construction of ships, even if that were to cost 
more than to provide itself with grain and ships from abroad; 
in this case we should, strictly speaking, talk, not of the destruc- 
tion of wealth, but rather of the acquisition of wealth (presumed 
national security), paid for with dear grain and dear naval con- 
struction. When the empirical idea of free trade was raised to 
the dignity of laws of nature, there was a rebellion against the 
economists, by which it was made clear that those laws of nature 
were laws, not absolute, but empirical, that is to say, historical and 
contingent facts, and that the economists who propounded them 
as absolute were not at all men of science, but politicians,” 

The ethical section is no less illuminating. We would quote, 
as a proof of Croce’s robust sanity, a few sentences from his 
philippic against “ anti-moralism ” :— 

“It thinks to celebrate strength, health, and freedom, but on 
the contrary exalts servitude to unbridled passions, the apparent 
health of the invalid, and the apparent strength of the maniac. 
Morality, far from being a pedantic fiction or the consolation of 
the impotent, is good blood against bad blood.” 

Giambattista Vico, the Italian philosopher of the early 
eighteenth century, had many affinities with Signor Croce. 
Like him he was a universal scholar, who gave to the world 
not only a metaphysic and a theory of knowledge, but new 
theories on art, literature, and history. Vico has special 
claims on the attention of readers of to-day. He was 
curiously original and modern in his outlook, and there may 
be found in him the kind of metaphysical mathematics which 
is fashionable to-day, and the distinction between the true 
and the demonstrable which is one of the props of our 
modern philosophy of religion. Croce’s study of the old 
Neapolitan thinker, which has been admirably translated 
by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, is valuable not only as a fine 
piece of philosophical biography, but for its wealth of 
historical illustration and for the light which it casts 
upon the biographer’s own thought. Vico is the source 
from which flow many different streams of speculation. 
He forecast the historical method in the study of law, 
which has been brought to perfection by modern German 
jurists; he introduced a new spirit into history and into 
classical scholarship; he anticipated many of the Homeric 
criticisms which we associate with the name of Wolf; he was 
a pioneer in the study of mythology; he foreshadowed much 
of the etymological work of Grimm; and he revolutionized 
the accepted view of the Middle Ages. Mingled with a great 
deal of fanciful stuff, we can find a critique of the fashionable 
Cartesianism of his day which has been repeated in modern 
idealism. In spite of the divergence of their results, he may well 
stand beside Leibniz as a figure of unwearied vitality. In 
his aesthetic he broke down the arid doctrines of mediaevalism 
and prepared the way for the great German movement which 
we associate with Lessing and Schelling and Hegel. He was 
too multiform to found a school, and his temper, perhaps, 
was too alien to that of his day to allow him to be a 
great contemporary force. But he has had his reward, for 
at the great moments of Italian awakening he has been hailed 
as pre-eminently the national philosopher, and it is only right 
that the great Italian thinker of to-day should perform the 
pious duty of elucidating and appraising his predecessor. 
He also deserves to rank in that comparatively small class of 
great men who have performed uncomplainingly the homeliest 
duties :— 

“The repose,” says Signor Croce, “the peace, the tranquillity 
which other philosophers enjoy all their life or for long periods 
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together was always lacking to Vico. He was forced to play both 
Martha and Mary: working at every moment for his own and his 
family’s practical needs, and working at the same time to fulfil 
the mission to which he was devoted from his birth and to give 
concrete form to the spiritual world that moved within him.”” 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS IN BURMA* 

Wen, some thirty-six years ago, young Mr. Thirkell White 
was appointed to the Civil Service in “Upper Bengal,” but 
on arriving in India found himself ordered to Rangoon, he 
probably felt some not unnatural regret at being posted to a 
remote and expensive province, possessing few social or other 
compensations for distant exile. Only twenty-six years had 
elapsed since the annexation of the Irrawaddy Delta after the 
second Burmese War, and English men and women (the author 
was newly married) had to endure many discomforts. But 
each Indian province has its own charm, and as the young 
couple sailed up the turbid stream of the Rangoon river their 
eyes caught the golden gleam of the incomparable spire of the 
great Shway Dagon pagoda, rising with a strange suggestion 
of Eastern magic from the wooded slopes of the hill above 
the shops and houses of busy commercial Rangoon. From 
the first the future Lieutenant-Governor loved the land and 
its people, perhaps all the better because during the thirty- 
two busy years of his service he had the solace and support 
of the wife to whom his book is gratefully dedicated. 

It was Thirkell White’s fortune to take a leading part in 
events which for importance and interest fall little short of 
the Sepoy Mutiny itseif, and he tells the tale of his career 
with admirable modesty, humour, and, withal, with the sup- 
pressed enthusiasm which supported him through many 
toilsome and anxious days and nights. After an unusually 
brief period of subordinate duties, he was summoned to 
headguarters. In 1879 he was personal assistant to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Aitcheson, then Chief Commissioner 
of Upper Burma. It was at this time that King Mindon of 
Ava, a wise and kindly ruler, died and was succeeded by 
Thibaw, whose accession was disgraced by the brutal murder 
of many members of the Royal Family, It was anill beginning, 
though Sir H. Thirkell White assures us that the slaughter 
was not the work of Thibaw himself or of his “ much-maligned 
Queen.” An injudicious Minister, filled with vague ambitions, 
began intriguing with foreign Powers, and displayed open 
hostility to the British government of adjacent Pegu. Events 
led rapidly to the third Burmese War of 1885, and in the 
following year the whole of Burma became part of the Indian 
Empire, The conquest was wrought with little effort or loss 
of life, so skilfully and swiftly was the march to Mandalay 
effected. But the subsequent pacification was a work of 
much difficulty and peril, in which many scattered officials, 
often with the scantiest supporting, did gallant service for 
their country. It was during this period that Robert 
Phayre, of the Civil Service (to mention one only), fell in 
action at Mimbu, in Upper Burma. It is pleasant to note 
that Sir H. Thirkell White has no doubt whatever that the 
annexation was not only inevitable, but was of the greatest 
advantage to the people of a harassed and badly governed 
country. 

In 1885 Thirkell White was at Mandalay with Sir Charles 
Bernard, second only to Sir Arthur Phayre as a strong yet 
sympathetic ruler of Burma. Till 1888 he was secretary to 
the temporarily separate Administration of Upper Burma. 
In that year he became Chief Secretary for the whole united 
province. It was an exciting and a busy time, the work was 
ceaseless, the responsibility crushing. But the duties were 
such as any man, whatever his abilities and distinction, might 
be proud to perform, and Sir H. Thirkell White writes of 
them with a modest pride which in itself shows that he was 
wisely chosen for the responsibilities of that troubled time. 
Later years brought peace and prosperity to Burma and 
fitting rewards to Sir Charles Bernard’s trusted assistant, 
until in 1890 he succeeded Sir Hugh Barnes as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province in which he had spent the whole of 
his official career. 

Probably no one living could tell the tale of the annexation 
of Ava with more knowledge and authority than Sir H. 
Thirkell White. His book is a substantial contribution to 
the history of a most important period of British rule 
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in India. But it is also a record, frank, full, and sympa- 
thetic, of the humours and incidents of an official’s career 
in the East, interspersed with reminiscences of many friends, 
great and little, English and Burmese, often hit off with 
an admirable knack of literary portraiture. The tale is 
far too full of interesting matter to be summarized here. Sir 
H. Thirkell White’s book should be read, not only by those 
who are interested in one of the most promising and 
attractive of Indian provinces, but by those who would learn 
how administrative responsibilities in the East draw out the 
highest qualities of our race. If that first appointment to 
Rangoon caused some regret, it was soon forgotten in 
the exhilarating sense of novel and useful labour among a 
fascinating race. At the end of it all the autbor records his 
great regret at leaving “ Burma, fairest and brightest of 
Eastern lands, the memory of whose happy people will always 
be enshrined in our hearts.” That kind nostalgia is the best 
reward for Indian exile, a reward shared by many less fortu- 
nate in their opportunities than the author. If any young 
probationer for the Indian services regrets that he has been 
posted to some unpopular or little-known province, let him 
console himself with the assurance that good and faithful 
service will certainly bring with it a sincere regard for the 
land and people to whose service he will be proud to have 
devoted his most active years. That is the spirit in which Sir 
H. Thirkeil White’s book is written, and that, we doubt not, 
was the spirit he strove to impart to his subordinates while 
he had charge of the province he loved. 





THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK. 


British ornithology has good reason to be proud of The 
British Bird Book, of which the twelfth and last section 
has been published. We reviewed some of the earlier parts as 
long ago as 1907 or 1908. Mr. Kirkman, the editor, has been 
ably assisted by a most competent staff. Certain small matters 
which were criticised at the outset have been remedied, and 
the work really seems to have improved steadily as one part 
succeeded another. Eight pages of corrigenda show the 
minute care with which the early parts have been revised, and 
the lengthy and critical bibliography is a useful piece of work. 
A feature of the book has, from the beginning, been the 
amount of space devoted to the habits and behaviour of the 
living birds. But the dry, concentrated information which it 
has been found possible to put into the “classified notes” 
is characteristic of the detailed care and accuracy which 
distinguish the younger school of ornithologists in this 
country. Local races, trinomials, and migratory movements 
receive attention. We will avoid saying anything on the 
vexed question of nomenclature. Tle present section 
comprises only the grebes and divers. Mr. Jourdain, Mr. 
Pycraft, and Mr. A. L. Thomson deal with them. Then 
follow the supplementary chapters. First come short 
but thoroughly up-to-date notes on the stragglers or rare 
birds. Mr. Pycraft writes on the structure of birds from the 
most technical standpoint. Mr. T. A. Coward has a general 
survey of seasonal migration, with maps. Mr. W. Farren 
contributes a practical chapter on bird-photography. Lastly, 
there is an exceedingly original and suggestive chapter by 
Mr. Kirkman, with a guide for bird-watchers, and hints 
on the scientific observation of bird behaviour. We would 
particularly commend this to the vast army of amateur 
ornithologists who are at present wasting their opportunities. 
Want of space must prevent our noticing much in these 
supplementary chapters that is noteworthy. Those who 
rely on The British Bird Book may, however, do so with the 
certainty that they have in its pages a storehouse of know- 
ledge about birds, with some of the best work of our modern 
ornithologists. The coloured plates and the photographs 
are excellent. Section XII. concludes with a general index of 
exceptional completeness which will prove of great value. It 
is a satisfaction to select from the trash which is written 
and published about birds a work of really sterling value. 
This The British Bird Book undoubtedly is. It is a book 
with which no serious ornithologist’s library can dispense. Up 
to now the standard work on our British birds has been the 
fourth edition of Yarrell. But much valuable and scientific 
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observation has added enormously to our knowledge of orni- 
thology. It may well be that the present work is destined to 
supersede Yarrell. It is a bulky book even when bound in 
four volumes, and not a cheap one. But the merits of the 
coloured illustrations of birds and eggs, the vast mass of 
periodical literature that has been ransacked for scattered 
references, the recent information which is embodied in the 
paragraphs on geographical distribution and casual stragglers, 
make the book one of exceptional value. If there are any who 
believe that the ornithology of these islands is thoroughly 
known by now, that there is no more to be done, and that 
a new book on British birds is superfluous, this great 
work should open their eyes. The contributors are for the 
most part ornithologists and observers of the first rank. 
Their aims are ambitious, but their joint labours have produced 
a veritable treasury of knowledge. It is no exaggeration to 
say that The British Bird Book is a landmark which shows 
that within the last decade a new era in British ornithology 
has begun. 





MADAME NECKER.* 


In Paris in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, in the 
latest days of that old society which was then making its vain 
effort to assimilate so much that was new, there were few 
prominent people more curiously out of harmony with their 
surroundings than M. Jacques Necker and Suzanne Curchod, 
his wife. The Baronne d’Oberkirch, who visited them in 1782 
with the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, 
travelling in France as the Comte and Comtesse du Nord, 
wrote down impressions of the great financier and his family 
which probably represented those of society in general, if 
more candidly expressed. For five years, from 1776 to 1781, 
Necker had been a powerful and necessary man in France- 
He had earned the country’s gratitude by saving it from bank- 
ruptcy, and if his drastic reforms and economies had given deep 
offence in some quarters, there were many among the more 
liberal of the nobles and Princes, including the Queen herself, 
who acknowledged and admired his talents and respected his 
character. But he was not the kind of man to be ever really 
popular in France, and it may easily be believed that his 
resignation loosened many tongues in the sense of Madame 
d’Oberkirch’s stinging remarks. A silent, preoccupied man, 
and without the French talent for making other people talk, 
Necker struck this lady as a dull, ordinary Genevan bourgeois. 
She describes Madame Necker as “nothing more than a 
governess ... pretentious and pedantic beyond all expres- 
sion . . . like an incense-bearer, perpetually swinging a 
thurible in front of her divine husband.” As for the future 
Madame de Staél, “she also has something of Geneva and 
a great deal of the incense-bearer . . . but extremely intel- 
ligent ... a remarkable woman.” Germaine Necker was 
then a girl of sixteen. 

So much for the impression made by Madame Necker on a 
sharp-witted, sarcastic woman of society. The judgment was 
not altogether unfair. She was provincial and pedantic; she 
had her narrowness and affectations; “elle resta Vaudoise 
en plein Paris”: and she praised and adored her husband in a 
quite unfashionable and rather tiresome way. And yet her 
life and character can hardly be studied without real admira- 
tion and sympathy. Her portrait itself, by Duplessis, the 
frontispiece of Mr. Gambier-Parry’s interesting book, seems 
to demand this. It is a handsome, intelligent face, full of 
nervous anxiety. One understands what a hold duty and 
principle had on this woman, and how hard she worked to 
make herself a worthy helpmate to Necker, and to ensure for 
them both a high position in the world of French intellect, as 
well as of politics and business. She was rewarded, for clever 
men crowded to her salon; but there is something pathetic, 
as well as characteristic, in the story of how, one day, chance 
betrayed the machinery behind her literary talk. M. de 
Chastellux, one of her constant guests, had arrived early, and 
found himself alone in the salon. He 


“noticed a little white volume lying beneath Madame Necker’s 
chair. Thinking that it was merely some learned work that she 
had been studying, he picked it up. On opening it he found the 

ages closely inscribed in her handwriting, and the next moment 
is eyes fell on the following words: ‘I shall talk to the Chevalier 
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de Chastellux about “La Félicité Publique ” and “Agathe” ’ (two 
of his latest works)... . ‘ i is i 
between M. de oe and Mae Guiber ae ee Snntaing 
and.so on: a complete preparation for the talk to which 
M. de Chastellux, amused and enlightened, found himself 
listening later on. He had replaced the book where he found 
it, just in time to see it retrieved by Madame Necker’s 
footman. 

There were limits to the talk in Madame Necker’s salon. 
Neither the scandals of the great world nor the daring 
speculations of the philosophers, so far as they concerned 
religion, were welcomed there. But these restrictions, if they 
irritated such men as Marmontel, for instance, did not by any 
means lessen his personal respect for Madame Necker or 
interfere with his frequenting her society. Literature and 
politics were a wide field in which her guests could browse as 
they pleased. If she lacked ease and charm, she had a culti- 
vated mind, a sincere character, and a kind heart. The 
Swiss pastor’s daughter, the admired of Gibbon, the friend of 
Thomas and of Morellet, was also the woman in Paris most 
distinguished for wise and generous charity. 

Both husband and wife, indeed, within their own limits 
were admirable people; and Mr. Gambier-Parry’s book, a 
study of their joint lives, is full of entertainment and 
interest. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCL* 

Tue author of this study of Leonardo has confined himself to 
the early or Florentine period of the master’s activity, and has 
devoted to it immense industry and minute scholarship. Not 
only are the drawings of Leonardo brought under careful 
consideration, but the works of contemporaries are studied 
elaborately as well, notably those of Verrocchio, Leonardo's 
master. Dr. Thiis refuses to accept Vasari’s story of the 
Angel in Verrocchio’s “ Baptism” as having been painted by 
the young Leonardo. All the same, he pronounces the picture 
to be by Verrocchio, but an early work. He considers 
that the angel in question was painted by another hand, 
but not by that of Leonardo. Probably experts will con- 
tinue to dispute the point, as they will the attribution of the 
“ Annunciation ” in the Uffizi. One of the reasons given for 
refusing to admit this picture as being by Leonardo is the un- 
satisfactoriness of its perspective, which makes the further 
hand of the Virgin rest upon the edge of the book which is 
nearer to us than the near hand. Now we know Leonardo to 
have been a master of perspective, and such a mistake seems 
most unlikely to have been made by him. The question 
whether this fascinating picture is to be attributed to 
Verrocchio or only to his studio is decided by Dr. Thiis by 
calling up that convenient person, the “ Alunno.” Who this 
great painter could have been remains a mystery, and to him 
is also attributed the “Madonna” in the National Gallery, 
now ascribed to the “Florentine school.” We get into a 
more certain region when the unfinished “ Adoration of the 
Magi in the Uffizi” comes under discussion. Dr. Thiis has 
classified the numbers of drawings existing for this great 
work in a most interesting manner. The background of the 
picture contains a great variety of figures and incidents, and 
the growth of these is traced out in the sketches, of which 
such numbers remain that it is possible when they are arranged 
for us to see the development of the painter’s thought. The 
complexity is very great, and Leonardo seems to have heaped 
motive upon motive. Perhaps it was this elaboration which 
prevented the work ever being finished, for it seems to have 
grown from an altar-piece into an epic of humanity. That 
it is a vast and far-reaching philosophic conception is the 
contention of Dr. Thiis. He says :— 

“The more deeply I study the ‘ Adoration,’ the more am I per- 
suaded that the picture represented something different and more 
than the Bible story—that a people, or rather mankind, is its real 
subject, mankind during an event that brings all together. All 
ages, all temperaments are there; the greatest contrasts had to 
be given a place within its frame.” 

It is also pointed out how completely the picture differs from 
the orthodox Madonna idyll. Mingled with the adoration are 
speculation and curiosity; the Magi inquire as well as worsbip. 
Nor is there anything to indicate the superhuman nature of 
the Virgin and Child, although they are the centre and focus 


* Leonardo da Vinci: the Florentine Years of Leonardo and Vervocchio, By 
Dr. Jens Thiis, London: Herbert Jenkins, (42s. net.] 
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of everything. The book before us is rendered delightful by 
the number of drawings and pictures reproduced, which, 
as befitting a scholarly work, are only in black-and-white. 
Especially enjoyable are the drawings, not only owing to their 
capability of good reproduction, but because the drawings 
of Leonardo are among the most wonderful things that the 
band of man has produced. Dr. Thiis’s original has been 
given to us in a serviceable translation made by Miss Jessie 


Muir. 





FICTION. 
A HATCHMENT.* 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM alike in letters and in public 
life is perhaps the most notable, and certainly the most 
engaging, representative of the type which the French call 
réfractaire. Littré by way of illustrating the use of the 
word gives a passage from a work on natural history which 
we cannot refrain from quoting because of its curious 
appropriateness in this context: “Le Kamichi, grand 
oiseau de l’Amérique, demi-aquatique, d’un genre fort 
singulier, et trés-réfractaire & la nomenclature.” Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham has certainly a good deal of the 
Kamichi about him. He is “very singular, and very hard to 
classify,” this Scots laird, poet, Socialist and Centaur. But 
above all he is a hater of civilization, prosperity, commercialism, 
success, and the big battalions. He is always on the side of 
the small races, dying nationalities, or the savage tribes 
extruded or absorbed by the expansion of Empire. For 
one thing, civilization, especially on its commercial side, 
eliminates picturesqueness and the primitive virtues. (We may 
note in passing that the robust and virile villainy of the noble 
savage is invested by Mr. Cunninghame Graham with a 
certain glamour, whereas the errors of advanced civiliza- 
tions only move him to contempt.) Worse still, it substitutes 
a “stinkpot” for the noblest of animals. For it is 
hardly too much to say that what Mr. Conrad does for 
the sea Mr. Cunninghame Graham does for the horse—he 
writes of him with the precision of the expert combined 
with the enthusiasm of the poet. As may be expected from 
this recital of his refractory qualities, Mr. Cunninghame 
Grabam is always “agin the Government,” and never more 
in the vein than when he is describing the wild life of the 
Indians and outlawed revolutionaries in the “Tierra Adentro,” 
or “Inside Land,” of the Southern Pampa, or the marauding 
excursions of the “loose and broken men” who were not 
included in the general amnesty after the “Forty-five.” The 
worst of this temper is that it forces its owner more and more 
to depend on retrospect. The ‘Purple Land” that Mr. W. H. 
Hudson and Mr. Cunninghame Graham knew forty years ago 
is little more than a memory. Buenos Aires from being a 
colonial has now become a cosmopolitan city, and the change 
is vividly brought home to us in the study which ends with 
the following characteristic passage :— 

“Although we knew it not, being perhaps more occupied with 

life than with political economy, the city held within itself the 
germs of all it has become. I know that it is great and prosperous, 
wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice; that the great liners all 
tie up at stone-built docks, and passengers step from them into 
their motor-cars. All this I know, and I am glad, for anche io fu 
pittore, that is, I used to ride along the streets of the old Buenos 
Aires generally upon a little doradillo, that I had, with the great 
silver spurs just hanging off my heels when I rode up to Claraz’s 
Hotel, after delivering a troop of cattle at the saladero, on the 
outskirts of the town. So may a man who in his youth has seen 
a gipsy dancer, brown, active, thin, and has admired her from afar, 
when he has met her in his after life, married to a capitalist, 
splendid in jewels and in Paris clothes, still think that she looked 
better in her print skirt and frayed Manila shawl.” 
All that gave life its savour and zest, all the magic—to pervert 
Keats—of “ perilous lands forlorn,” has disappeared before the 
plough and the railway, and the words “all are gone” recur like 
a mournful burden throughout the stories and studies of 
eattle-ranching on the Pampa. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham makes us feel as if rural Spain and 
Sectland had changed less than South America. 

Ina whimsical preface Mr. Cunninghame Graham discourses 
of the harsh treatment meted out to a writer of imagination 
should his critics find him lacking in taste or catch him out in 
grammar or style :— 

“In a way no writer can complain. Suppose Columbus after all 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 





* A Hatchment, London: Duckworth 


and Co. [6s.] 





the coil he made, and after all the months that he had bothered 
both the Catholic kings, when they, as they conceived it, were 
occupied before Granada, in the most important matter in the 
world, had sailed away upon the pr of Queen Isabella’s 
jewels, and had returned again, having found nothing but a waste 
of water, just like eternity, with no end or beginning, what would 
the world have said? There was no standard in those days b 
which to judge Columbus, and there is none to-day, or ever will 
be one (as far as I can see), by which to measure writers, except 
they write on history, or mathematics, or compile biographies.” 
So, in conclusion, he tells us that he pens this foreword not in 
the hope of averting misapprehension, “for that I know is 
sure, but because in a mameluke bit, in the high port, are not 
infrequently put several little rings . . . so that the horse may 
champ upon them.” That Mr. Cunninghame Graham should 
ever trouble his head about what critics think of his taste or 
style or grammar—none of them impeccable—is surprising. 
We should have thought him wholly unsusceptible either to 
censure or praise. In his present collection, happily, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham writes more often like an angel than 
an enfant terrible. “Bismillah” is a wonderful picture of 
noon in North Africa. Even finer in its poetic quality is the 
study of Scots mist, culminating in the lyrical apostrophe :— 
“ Refuge of our wild ancestors, moulder of character, inspirer of 
the love of mystery, chief characteristic of the Keltic mind, spirit 
that watches over hills and valleys, lochs, clachans, bealachs, 
and shaggy baadans, essence compounded of the water of the sky 
and earth, impalpable, dark and threatening, Fingal and Bran and 
Ossian, and he who in outstretching Ardnamurchan strung his 
harp to bless the birlinn of Clanranald, all have disappeared in thy 


grey folds.” 

“The Beggar Earl,” again, is a charming picture of a real per- 
sonage, a medical student who claimed a Scots peerage in 1744, 
and on the rejection of his claim withdrew to beg his bread and 
wander up and down his earldom till his death. But for the one 
jibe at the “ebenezerized cathedral of Dunblane,” the sketch is 
written throughout in a spirit of pure compassion, for Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is never so sympathetic as when he is 
dealing with lost causes or disinterested ideals. Beside such as 
the Beggar Ear! he finds fairies prosaic. ‘“ Those born in the 
ordinary, but miraculous, fashion of mankind, who live appar- 
ently by bread alone, and yet remain beings apart, not tonched 
by praise, ambition, or any of the things that move their fellows, 
are the true fairies after all.” Very moving, again, is the 
story of the peasant who rode many miles to intercept the 
Sud-express at a little wayside station in order to get some 
ice for his dying father. Though the old man was already 
dead when the son returned with the precious lump of ice, 
now little bigger than an apple, it was some comfort for him to 
learn that for a fall hour before his father died he murmured 
now and then, “ How cool the ice is! It stills the throbbing of 
my forehead and slakes my thirst—my son Miguel rode for it to 
the train.” Of the other studies and sketches, “‘ The Pass of the 
River” is a brilliant epitome of bygone Gaucho life in Uruguay; 
“El Rodeo” condenses the romance and peril of the daily 
work on a great cattle estancia into twenty vivid pages; and 
we are shown the very spirit of courtesy and hospitality 
incarnate in the blind Gaucho, Anastasio Lucena. When 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is deliberately humorous, as in 
“A Moral Victory,” he is less impressive. But there is 
humour of a pleasant flavour in“ A Page of Pliny,” which 
tells how a sober Scotsman set out on a wild-goose chase in 
search of a Roman mine in Spain, in company with a half- 
cracked engineer, of whom we read that “nothing astonished 
him if it was only wild enough; but, on the other hand, the 
merely credible did not appeal to him, and he subjected it to 
strict examination, finding it, as a general rule, impossible, 
and not worthy of belief.” 





Van Cleve. By Mary S. Watts. (Macmillan and Co, 
6s..—The beginning of Mrs. Watts’s book fills us with 
despair: the slow length of family history and introductions 
unrolls itself, with no hurry and no evident sequence, until we 
grow impatient and long to say of each successive character: 
“ Now the acts of So-and-so, and all that he did, could they 
not have been written elsewhere?” And it is a little hard 
to accustom ourselves to a book written partiy in the first 
person, partly in scenes at which “I” could not have been 
present, and to such Americanisms as “ gangling” and “ goo- 
goo-eyed.” But after fifty pages hope dawns, and our tolerance 
is justified. For here is a book written with singular care 
and observation; it follows the lines, now in fashion, of the 
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“family” novel, by which we do not mean one essentially 
suited for family reading, but one which derives its main 
interest from the unadventurous joys and pains of domestic 
life. Although Mrs. Watts breaks loose in the second part to 
follow the war in Cuba, we are conscious that the war and its 
accompanying melodrama rather interfere with, than assist, 
our interest in Van Cleve Kendrick and his inconvenient, 
restless family and his various friends, and make us wonder 
whether Mrs. Watts has found it difficult to shake off the 
atmosphere of the historical novel. At all events, she has 
written a most excellent story, which would seem to have init 
as much of biography as of fiction, and is so full of human 
interest that we will forgive her the rashness of a novel of 
four hundred closely printed pages. 

The Breath of the Karroo. By L. H. Brinkman. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 68.)—This story is timely at the present moment, as 
throwing light on the character of the Boers, though the date 
is in the “seventies” of the nineteenth century. The problem 
with which Mr. Brinkman chiefly deals is the extermination 
by the Boers of the Bushmen in the Karroo. The account of the 
arrest of Brandt and his associates and their subsequent trial, 
and the disappearance of the witnesses, is very dramatic, and 
the reader will acknowledge that if Lynch law is ever justified, 
the pursuit and capture of the Bushmen, though technically 
illegal, was morally necessary. The persons of the story all 
being Dutch, the author gives many sidelights, some of them 
unconscious, on the point of view and motives of the pure- 
blooded Boer. The novel is well worth reading, though the 
workmanship, from the point of view of fiction, is not 
particularly striking. 

The Red Mirage. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
—This story deals with the French Foreign Legion, into which 
most of the male characters enlist in various stages of despera- 
tion. The personages of the drama are unfortunately too like 
lay figures to possess vital interest, but the author contrives 
to suggest the atmosphere of the desert, and the scenes which 
pass there are well worth reading. 

READABLE NovELS.—The Bankrupt. By Horace Horsnell. 
(Martin Secker. 6s.)—After a promising beginning the story 
develops on somewhat dismal lines, the hero’s bankruptcy 
being in everything that makes life worth living. The author, 
however, displays considerable powers of observation —— 
One of the Crowd. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)\—A story chiefly concerned with the stage life of 
a heroine who is not blessed with the artistic temperament. 
The young lady is an attractive figure, but the reader will be 
surprised by the rather sudden transference of her affections 
at the end. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———— 


TUnder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 





Bibliography of Road-Making and Roads in the United 
Kingdom. By Dorothy Ballen. (P.S. King and Son. lis. 
net.)—The road problem has been with us for several cen- 
turies, though the development of the motor-car in recent 
years has endowed it with a vocal organ so clamorous as to 
seem new. Ever since the first Highway Act was passed, in 
1555, synchronizing with the earliest use of wheeled vehicles 
in modern England, the appearance on the road of each new 
user heralded an outburst of literary and legislative activity. 
Sir George Gibb, who, as Chairman of the Road Board, con- 
tributes an appreciative preface to this kook, reminds us that 
“the literature of the past, like that of to-day, embodies a pre- 
vailing tone of discontent. Its classification would be amongst 
the lamentations. The road user has always been an impatient 
and intolerant person in speech, though pathetically tolerant 
and long-suffering in conduct.” Yet we have in England, 
he adds,“ a most admirable, highly practical and singularly 
complete system of roads.” This system was produced in the 
days before railroads, then lay dormant for many years, and 
is now again playing a large part in the facilities of modern 
life. Miss Ballen, who bas worked under the auspices of the 


London School of Economics and the inspiration of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, has executed her very laborious task with 
a great measure of success, and her bibliography wil! be of 
immense use to future students of the road problem. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. “Sor. 
row—Speech” (Vol. IX.), by W. A. Craigie. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 5s.)—The great Oxford dictionary pursues its pre- 
destined career with admirable punctuality. Seven volumes 
out of the ten are now completed; Vols. VIII. and 1X. are 
more than three-quarters published, and Sir James Murray ig 
well into the tenth and last volume. Nothing in the work, 
vast and many-sided as it is, is more admirable (to such at 
least as have any conception of the labour involved) than the 
regularity with which the quarterly parts now come from the 
press. That before us (for January, 1914) contains 2,642 
words in all, of which 1,249 are main words; Johnson only 
gave 243 words within the same division of the alphabet; he 
illustrated them by 657 quotations, whereas Dr. Craigie 
gives no Jess than 15,285, all illustrating the history of 
the words with which they deal. The word to which 
we naturally turn with filial interest is “Spectator.” This 
is defined as “one who sees, or looks on at, some scene 
or occurrence; a beholder, onlooker, observer.” The earliest 
quotation given is from Sidney’s Arcadia in 1586; the 
most apposite is from Howell’s Familiar Letters, “There ig 
a true saying, ‘That the spectator oft times sees more than 
the gamester.’” The word has been also “ used as the title of 
various periodical publications,” from Addison’s in 1711 to 
our own in 1828, Between 1792 and 1866 the title was often 
thus used, it appears, with distinguishing epithets, as The 
Catholic, Country, Modern, Monthly, Provincial, or Temperanes 
Spectator. We blush to find that we ourselves have given a 
new meaning to the derived adjective—one of Dr. Craigie’s 
quotations speaks of “Spectatorial omniscience!” But we 
are relieved to find that “ spectatorism ” is merely “ the practice 
of being a spectator or onlooker at sports or games.” 





The Waverley Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens, 
30 vols. (Waverley Book Co. 75s. net.)—This new edition of 
Dickens has many good features. The volumes are handy in 
size and clear in type. The illustrations are comparatively 
few, but admirable in quality, so far as we have examined 
them; to our mind, the “character studies” of Mr. Charles 
Pears and the coloured drawings of Mr. Fred Barnard pre- 
sent the familiar types of Dickens in a far more credible 
and human aspect than did many of the original illustra- 
tions—perhaps because it is impossible for the twentieth 
century to appreciate the Early Victorianism of Browne or 
the grotesque ugliness of Cruikshank. Yielding to a common 
weakness, the publishers have prevailed on an eminent 
literary man or woman of the day to provide a short “intro- 
duction ” to each novel. For our own part, we could do without 
‘these introductions, which are of a very impressionist style and 
differ as widely as the hands that wrote them. The only 
desirable “introductions” to Dickens that we know are those 
which the late Charles Dickens the younger wrote for Messrs. 
Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny series; and these owe their 
value to the biographical and bibliographical details which 
they include. Still, many readers like to be told what they 
ought to think about the book they are going to read, and for 
this great class many of the “introductions” here given are 
just the thing they want. Admirable of its kind is the page 
with which Andrew Lang prefaces Pickwick ; excellent too are 
the contributions of Mr. Chesterton, Mr. E. F. Benson, and 
“Lucas Malet ’—though the last-named critic is lamentably 
weak in her spelling of Dickens’s names. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing of all is Mr. Pett Ridge’s statement that— 
“When you want to reward a Somers Town boy to-day for 
competence in (say) singing, or boxing, or shooting, and you 
offer him a choice of books, he will invariably reply, ‘I think, 
if you don’t mind, I'll have one of Dickens’s!’” So far does 
a poor halfpennyworth of fact outweigh, to our taste, whole 
gallons of criticism. 





Old English Furniture, by Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie; 
French Furniture, by André Saglio; Sheffield Plate, by 
B. Wyllie; Old Pewter, by Malcolm Bell; Dutch Pottery and 
Porcelain, by W. Pitcairn Knowles; French Pottery and Porce- 
lain, by H. Frantz; English Table Glass, by Percy Bate; 
English Embroidery, by A. F. Kenrick. “The Collector's 
Library.” (B. T. Batsford. 6s. net each volume.)—This 
reissue of a series which attained considerable popularity 
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when first brought out by Messrs. Newnes some years 
ago should be welcome to collectors. The volumes are 
all written by qualified experts and copiously illustrated. 
Particularly good in every respect is Mr. Kenrick’s English 
Embroidery, while the late Mr. Bate’s Pnglish Table Glass 
deals with a subject which has practically no other literature 
with the exception of Hartshorne’s monumental monograph. 
Mr. Bate’s illustrations were, it may be said, taken largely 
from the Rees Price Collection, which is now on loan at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It is unfortunate that it was 
not found possible to revise this perticular volume before 
reissuing it, as several important examples of English glass 
have come to light since Mr. Bate wrote. The other volumes 
deal with subjects which have been longer and more 
thoroughly studied, but the collection of glass is a compara- 
tively recent development. Still Mr. Bate’s book is the best 
short treatise on the subject, and was well worthy of a place 
in the series. 


Booxs oF REFERENCE.—The Post Ofice London Directory 
for 1914. (Kelly’s Directories. 40s.)}—Amongst Lamb’s “ books 
that are no books” the Post Office Directory holds a high 
place. Everyone knows its value for reference. To dip into 
its pages helps us to realize what a wonderful place London is, 
with its eleven columns of Smiths and nine of Joneses, its four 
tattooists, and its five panie bolt manufacturers—who should 
be encouraged by the pacifists. Walford’s County Families 
of the United Kingdom. (Spottiswoode and Co. 50s.)— 
During the past year the chief changes in this work have been 
caused by the sale of numerous estates; in other respects this 
fifty-fourth issue keeps up the high reputation of its pre- 
decessors as a “royal manual of the titled and untitled 
aristocracy.” Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
1914. (Harrison and Sons. £2 2s. net.)—This, the seventy- 
sixth, issue of “Burke” needs no special comment. It 
mentions in the body of the text events occurring as late 
as December 8th, while an appendix carries the record 
still further.——Another well-known reference-book which 
scarcely requires to be mentioned is the Royal Blue Book 
(Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net), now in its ninety-second year of 
publication. The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 
1914, Edited by G. E. Mitton. (A. andC. Black. 2s. 6d.)— 
This useful annual is not an outcome of the feminist movement, 
as some might suppose, for it is in its thirty-third year. We note, 
from Miss Spencer's useful conspectus of professions open to 
women, that an actress needs five times as long a training asa 
cook or a journalist. The Everyman Encyclopaedia, Vol. XII. 
Edited by Andrew Boyle. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 1s. net.)— 
This “ potted encyclopaedia” is now complete. It is wonderful 
value for the money, though the type is painfully close. It is 
curious to note that “ Psychology ” seems to have been omitted 
from its proper place, as the article forms an addendum to 
this volume. The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1914 
(J. S. Phillips, 4s. 6d.); The Catholic Directory, 1914 (Burns 
and Oates, ls. 6d. net.)—These two useful works include all 
necessary details about the personnel of the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
Kingdom.—— The Catholic Social Year-Book for 1914. (P.8. 
King and Son. 1s. net.)—This little book, now in its fifth year, 
is a striking record of Roman Catholic social activity at home 
and abroad. Who's Who in the Theatre. Edited by John 
Parker. (Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)}—Though this is 
certainly a most useful theatrical book of reference, it perhaps 
hardly deserves the description given by Sir Herbert Tree in 
his “foreword,” in which he describes it as “absolutely 
pyramidal.” The Expositor’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. By James Moffatt, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net.)—A large number of quotations from the poets 
illustrating various Scriptural texts are collected in this 
volume. We have also received the following:—The Hand- 
book of Uganda, Compiled by H. R. Wallis, C.M.G. (The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 2s. 6d. net); Herbert Fry's 
Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1914 (Chatto and 
Windus, 1s. 6d.); The Scottish Church and University 
Almanac, 1914 (T. F. Downie, 21 Warwick Lane, E.C., 
1s. net); and The Salvation Army Year-Book, 1914 (Salvation 
Army Book Department). 
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LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Mlastrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Resent St.. Londen. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended 7 many Doctors to those prohibited front 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS, Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Totteakam, Woolwich, &e, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment— therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in s moment with water only, Requires ne Cooking, 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. 6d., 26. Gd. and Ife 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application te 


HORLICK’S MALTED mene C0., SLOUGH, evens. 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may 
be due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory and 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to 
anyone troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day I 
received your sample box I had a most virulent attack, but one 
lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony 
of mine is of any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 

Bowes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. Gd., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
1d, for postage, and mentioning this journal. 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143 New Bond "street, Londen. 


Total Funds - £19,031,200. 








ROYAL poe 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ? 24-28 Lombard Street, LO NDON 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................- £100,000,000. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Gover FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 





473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—o—— 

Aldington a). The King Called Love, cr 8vo.. (Heath & Cranton) 6 
Askew (A, and C.), Through Folly’s Mill, cr 2 (Ward & Lock) 69 
Backhouse (E.) and Bland (J. O. P.), Annals and Memoirs of the Court 

Oe RB ine cacsnnnenenpenccennngnpaveccencnnnrgqnenencsesnosesend (Heinemann) net 160 
Baker (E. C. S.), Indian Pigeons and Doves, roy Svo ......... (Witherby) net 50/0 
Ballen (D.), ‘Bibliography of Roadmaking and ds in the United King- 

IA TIN on-schecnitisiniashinatsarthhieadndbnaneapncevaunsteiabehantiaaibinwenandsiiel (P. S. King) net 15/0 
Bell (A. ¥. G.), Studies in Portuguese Literature, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 6/0 


Bell (A. F.), The Dear Land of the Heart: Poems, cr 8v0 .. .(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Blair (W.), Sa Muse s’Amuse, Cr 8V0 ...........ccceccereesseseeseecenees (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Cannan (E.), Wealth, cr 8V0 .......0......6.00006 ate 8. King) net 3/6 
Carew (R.), The Loose-Box: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Everett) 6 
Carey (A. E.), Time’s Hour Glass, cf 890 ...........6.cccccccenceseecseeeeees (Ss, Paul) 6/0 
Catalogue of the William Loring’ Andrews Collection of Early Books in 
the Library of Yale Dee roy 8 ilford) -_ 6/6 
a (C.), The M sal Eekeeation of Girls in Second Schools, 
guienkenccnnsocneengnnnnnnsnnsbnancabanincaconenseunecoreunesesenseenssqoconsoneed (Longmans) 
Giiates (O. H. F.-), The Welsh Vocabulary of the Bangor District, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 21/0 
ae ys (V.), Waves of Sand and Snow and the Eddies which Make them, 
conaeiadbiimiocinmmniitenmaninsiiaiiinenipeadgainemminimammiiaienenetl (Unwin) net 109 
mI (J.D. n Ancient Irish Parish Past and Present 
Co. Down, i SRA 2 aaa eeots wince aie Cea ts ar (Nutt) net 5/0 
Cromartie (Countess), The Decoy : a yeneememnd cr Svo...(E. Macdonald) net 
Davis (R. H.), The Lost Road, cr 80. ............cccceeee ceeceeeeseeneee a 6) 
Dostoevsky (F.), The Possessed, TIED cnsshinmnasiiabtsitmmmiaicceal (H n) net 3/6 
Dracopoli (I. N.), Through Jubaland tothe Lorian Swamp, 8vo (Seeley) net 16/0 
Elliott (J. S.), Outlines of Greek and Roman Medicine, 8vo ...... (Bale) net 7/6 
Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association, Vol. IV., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 5/0 










: Donaghmore, 









Finzi (N. S.), Radium Therapeutics, 8v0............00:.000ee000+ (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Ford (W. B.) and Ammerman (C.), Solid Geometry......... (Macmillan) net 3/6 
George (W. L.), The Making of an Englishman, cr 8Vvo ............ (Constable) 60 
Gerard (D.), The Waters of Lethe, cr 8vo................ wittnamsammeninall (S. Paul) 6/0 







Gibergnes (Monseigneur de), Faith, 12mo ...(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Gleadow (P.), Philomelia, cr 8vo................ A. ce Humphreys) net 2/6 
Gull (C. B.-), When Satan Ruled, cr 8vo.. (S. Paul) 
Guthe (K. E.), Definitions in Physics, er 8vo. (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Harben (H. D.), The Rural Problem, 8V0 ..............0-00...00000+ (Constable) net 2/6 
Harry (G.), Man’s Miracle: the Story of Helen Keller and her European 
ee SPEED “nuioccienteniitinninuteniievimennanintnadntitin excteanieatnesd (Heinemann) net 5/0 
on Ney (R.), Letters from La&-Bas, Cr 8V0 .......cc..csssesseeceeeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
land (C. }s A Madonna of the Poor, and other Stories, cr8vo (Lynwood) 4 
Feast (P.), Fénelon, his Life and Works, cr 8vo .. I. Pitman) net 
Letcher (O.), The Bonds of Africa, 8V0...........cccscccccscseeseceeceeees (Long) net ine 
Martin (P. F.), Maximilian in Mexico, 8v0. Saad se 
McCraith (L. M.), The Romance of Lrish Hero: es, 
McLaren (A.), Through Other Eyes, cr 8vo.. 
Meynell (V.), Modern Lovers, cr 8vo ...... 
Miller (J.), Practical Pathology, cr 8vo 
Milligan (F. M.), The Cultivation of the Oil Palm, 12mo (C. Lockwood) net 
Moreland (W. H. ), Introduction to Economics for Indian Students, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Murray (J. A.), The Chemistry of Cattle Feeding and Dairying, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
Noble (E.), Dust from the Loom, cr 8V0_ ............sse0000+ enesveantpaad (Constable) 6/0 
Paterson (A. M.), The Anatomist’s Notebook, 8v ...(H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Nery A (J. P.), The Wolf of Gubbio, cr 8vo ............ .(Longmans) net 5/0 
Peel (Mrs, C. S.), Marriage on Small Means, cr Svo .................. (Constable) 3/6 
Peet (T. E.) and Loat (W.L. S.), The Cemeteries of Abydos, Part ITI, 1912- 

ETTEE MEENID iss'pncncizcansoscepcnomanditnenedsdinihanahindiinbenaniiesabnanitbineainacies: sinneni! (H. Milford) 25/0 
Poems from the Portuguese, Translated by A. F, G, Bell...(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Pollard (A. F.), The Reign of Henry VII., from Contemporary Sources, 

Tis tins ONT SEA sein: ena sanshetedenntenneinbinganameabeinintiit cutuenwesd (Longmans) net 10/6 
Price (N. ), Vagabond’s Way, cr NEA SIRI .(J. Murray) net 6/0 
——— (Wm. Le), The Four Faces: a Mystery, cr 8vo. sreereeeeee(Se Paul) 6/0 
Ramsey (0.), Callista in Revolt, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Reaney (Mrs. G. S.), A Daughter's Inheritance, cr 8vo (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Rooses (M.), Art in Flanders, cr 8V0  ..............0-cceeeseeseeee (Heinemann) net 6/0 





























Ryan (J. C.), Health Preservation in West Africa, cr 8vo ......... (Bale) net 5/0 
Schultze (A.), The Sultanate of Bornu, cr 8vo.................. (H. Milford) net 7/6 
Shaw (M. H.), Eve and the Minister, cr 8vo..... .(Murray & “| 6/0 
Smith (E. A.), The Price of Conquest, cr 8V0..........c0.cseescesrseceeeeres (Long) 6 
Smith (S. K.-), Willow's Forge, and other Poems,cr 8vo (E. Macdonald). net 2/6 
Stock (R.), Marama: EASA (Hutchinson) 69 
Stocker (R. D.), The Time Spirit, er 8vo ..................... (E. Macdonald) net 3/6 


Sumner (W. G.), Earth-Hunger, and other Essays, 8vo ...(H. Milford) net 10/0 
Symns (J. M.), The Mark of the East, and other Verses.. “(W. Thacker) net 3/6 
= zene H.), ‘Popular Government : its Essence, Permanence, and Perils, 
pennies sigenabousesemnennenetedieatcsantarcphesgubenintianarntiueiantvos H. Milford) net 5/0 
Tebbe’ (L. and R.), Supplement to the New Punto Tagliato Embroidery, 

DED eiiuiithce naieananeaantesi anette semati aii aaiiaeeieanadamuiaanie (Chapmen & — net 7/6 
Trinda (I.), Experience Teaches, 18mo.. (Simpkin) net 2/6 
ey EL RINNE UID csnsnticineninenanseniniensasaunioneseantnentnntun’ ( aid net 18/0 
Vickers (K. H.), A Short History of London, cr 8vo (Macdonald & Evans) 2/6 
pe aaa (Long) net 5/0 
Walker (T. J.), The Depot for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, 

Huntingdonshire, 1796-1616, 8vo ...... ..(Constable) net 10/6 
Weekley (E.), The Romance of Names, ‘er 8v0 wd Ads Murray) net 3/6 
White (FP. M.), Number Thirteen, cr 8V0 ................:cccecc000s (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Williamson (C. N. and A, M.), It Happened in Egypt, er 8vo . .(Methuen) 6/0 
Winstedt (RB. O. ), Malay Grammar, BD sintenincasebiaed (Clarendon Press) net 7/6 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


: ee UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF MODERN HISTORY. 

The Council invite applications for this CHAIR, Salary £600. Duties to 
begin October Ist, 1914. 

Applications, together with the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials 
should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before February 15th, 1914, 
Original documents should not be forwarded. 

omen are eligible for any office in the University, 
Further particulars regarding the condition and duties of the Chair may be 


had on application. 
EDWARD CAREY, _ Registrar. 
E ‘NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications ; now y considered, 
vacancy for young pee in high-class works; premium ; three 
1 Wei course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E,— Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


f | OME WORK REQUIRED, by LADY who has 
. been engaged for several years as assistant to Civil Engineer. 
Plans, tracings, typing, &c. 
Miss P., Rosemead, West Wickham, Kent. 


TEWFOUNDLAND—SENIOR ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS WANTED, at once, for Diocesan Day School, to teach 

Latin and _ oo to London Matriculation Standard. Salary, £150, 
non-resident. Pas paid. TBAB, Jou agreement. Churchwoman essential, 
—Apply, by letter, to to REGISTER Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, 



























Y OUNG MAN, educated at Public School, seeks appoint. 
ment as SECRETARY or SECRETARIAL CLERK or any other 
= of trust. Good qualifications and experience. First-class references, 
ull iculars given. dee A, N. E., 67 Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


T. GEORGE’S CHOIR SCHOOL, PARIS.—Vacancies 
for CHORISTERS, Trial of voices (in London) January 20th. Boys 
with good voices, or promise of same, received for £15 to £20 a year, according 
to voice. Probationers £25 to £30. New premises at St. Cloud, on borders of 
park and forest. Health hy and very bracing climate. First-class education 
given by an efficient staff of masters. Exceptional advantages: Shorthand, 
aria Uh French fluently, &c. a to the Warden, H. A HAWKINS, 

(P niversity), 7 Rue Auguste acquerie, Av. a" Tena, Paris, (Postage Ets ) 





ANCHESTER EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE, — The 
Committee invite applications for the post of DIRECTOR oF 
EDUCATION, commencing £1,000 per annum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Accountant, Education Offices, and must bereturned, 
on or before Monday, January 26th, 1914, to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, isgate, Manchester. Canvassing members 
ofthe Committee, directly or indirectly, i is strictly ene. Dec. 24th, 1913, 


LECTURES, &c. 


Bette H HOMCGOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
(Incorporated.) 








A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
on the 
HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOMCOPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
Cuatmers Hovuss, 43 Russert Square, W.C., on WEpNEspArsS, at 5 p.m, 
The Third Lecture to be on JANUARY l4th, 1914, by 
Cc. E, WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.). 





ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and a sae Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel U 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- Resident, 24-30 ga, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. @ year. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondar Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University. ) 

Stadents are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; the Londoa 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Di lomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £4 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. There is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Particulars and Prospectus 
may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S c_- LONDON, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, TAN UARY 15th. 

Courses are provided for Degrees of the University of London in Arts and 
Science. 

There is a Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Courses are also arranged for scientific instruction in Hygiene and ia 
Horticultural Botany. 

Accommodation for 85 resident students is provided. 

Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually in June. 

_ Pall particulars on application to 1 THE PRINCIPAL. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LON DON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal; SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, "M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. 

For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of "the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), and 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 

rsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 

HOSTEL may be obtained. 


HE GROUNDWORK or EUGENICS. 


Dr. L. DONCASTER will deliver a series of 8 lectures on HEREDITY 
AND EVOLUTION, at the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, 
on Fridays, at 5.30 p.m., beginning January 23rd. This will be a 
by Dr. M. GREENWOOD, who will lecture on STATISTICAL METHODS 
in RELATION to EUGENICS next term. 

Fee for complete course, One Guinea, payable in advance. Apply Hon. 
Secretary, EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, Kingsway House, Kings- 
way, W.C., w ho will send syllabus free on application, 











ATCHELOR TRAINING 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E, 


Principal, Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal, Miss CARPENTER, 


COLLEGE, 





Complete course of Training for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. Preparations for London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, Prac- 
tice in Mary Datchelor School of 500 girls. 


Hall of Residence (£12 12s.a term). Free Studentship Bursaries, Tuition 
Fee, £20 15s. per annum, 


hes PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 





WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over - en of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in 
VE LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSE 








mee 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden: Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 

Preparation is given for the examinations of the University of London in the 
faculties of Arts and Science, the London University Certificate in Religious 
Knowledge, the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theology, the King’s College 
Diploma and Certificate in Home Science. : , ) : 

& ate courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology, also in the Home Science 
subjects of Hygiene and Physiology and the Economics of Women’s Work. 
The Divinity Courses are also open to non-examination students. — 
Courses of Lectures useful to Social Workers will be given in the Lent Term. 
Instruction on Music by Mrs. Hutchinson and others. 

The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, Jan. 15th. 

Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 


- PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ADY (widow), living in large, well-appointed house, with 
grounds, }-hour London, wishes to EDUCATE SIX GIRLS, Has had 
exceptional ex ience and success. Superior home, with best educational 
advantages. Bighly recommended. Seaside house in connexion, where 
holidays can be spent if desired.—Write, “M.,” c/o J. E. May, 68 Fleet 
Street, London. 


ys KENTISH FARM.— Married Graduate receives 
PUPILS. Largely open air life. Most country pursuits, Cattle rearing, 
dairying, carpentry, handicrafts, gardening, etc. Games. Efficient supervision, 
individual care. Large house, mod. conveniences. Sep. bedrooms. Nr. London 
t entirely rural environment.—P,. B. Cardwell, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 
ones nto : a a ona so td 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UTEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 

Term begins Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 





IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Tus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


pry cEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 











Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Specia! atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


GANDFORD, 





BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE. 
Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 

Fully equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 

Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 


Y FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
” __ ext Term begins January 10th and ends Apefi 7th. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, January 15th, 1914, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 2nd Saloon by 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 

standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 

ties. Very careful attention given to bealth and to the development of character. 

Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 

examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 

ee to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
.» C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for prospectus. 


] | cress HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Next Term begins January 15th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
T. MICHAEL’S, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—High-class 
KO School for Girls. Modern well-equipped house near sea. Thorough 
education for girls of good social position amidst home-like surroundings, 
Qualified resident Mistresses and visiting professors. Outdoor games encour- 
aged.—The MISSES SIMPSON. 
EA AND MOUNTA AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
ée., taught. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
































French Lady for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb. and St. ary’s, Paddington). 








ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. frincipal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Iripor, Cemb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 














IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLES 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, December W—January 22, 1914, 


E X. 








(j= ssn EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
— ae Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET. 


Head. Mistress, Miss A, Grarrorr Gray. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

Board and Tuition, 40 to 30 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Tt ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 

COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certiticate 
Higher Cambridge). Kesident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth's, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR 
BUYS AND GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hou. LEWIS 
FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss 


DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House- 
Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins on TUESDAY, 


JANUARY 20th. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4,30 
on January 17th and 19th, 

EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 

of a refined home. ‘Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 

soune body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and German 

aspeciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.U.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic lustitute, 

Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particularsfrom the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studentsa 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Ma e, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, dc. 


ry\O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy. Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., 8ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 


French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Lah pec 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Poarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNERB. Lutire charge of 
children whose psreits are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to theSECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
WO GIRLS, daughters of cultured parents, can be 
received in Good School near London, at moderate fees, to fill unexpected 
vacancies. Thorough education. Home training. Facilities for Art, Music, 
Gymnastics, Outdoor Life and Nature Study. Special attention to health,— 
“TT, G.,”’ care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.U.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MAKAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.K.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


y A M M E R I N e . 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. KETLEY, “ Tarrangower,” Willesden 


Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.5S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhbibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 








Trained.on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith's work, 
Open-air life for delicate boys, 


\ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Y mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. 
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PpasesRarony SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—“ HOSEY 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 
-level. Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 


600 feet above sea Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address as 


from London. 
above. 
OS8ALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
i to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
Examination, +— March 3rd. 1914. Boys examined at 
London.—Apply, RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


cLitrs Ss CHO OL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70, 2 of “£50, 4 of £30,2 of £20) and some 
House. Exhibitions will be be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 
BURSAR. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; separate 





soanter | 
Rossall an 








—. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, od Eda age; aie the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Co lony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epile epey- Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The’ Colony, Demme J Edge. 


Bape DAME FRANCAISE, Dipldmée, parlant parfaite. 

ment l’anglais et l'allemand, ozent enseigné dans écoles anglaises, offre 
demi-journée services, école ou famille Paris. Hautes références.—S'adresser 
& Box No. 661, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr, Ww. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen, Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


may be 




















wer School, Open Scholarshi s annually in March. Valuable leaving S 

to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


= LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 
MILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 


School age who uire individual attention to health or work. Pre 
tion for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Navy (Special Entry of Cadets), and the 
Universities. Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been expelled 
from his former School.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


|: poeemeeee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 











Viscount Cobham, 
ter, R. a. Routh, M.A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually’ in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, January 15th, 1914. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 

TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 

have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 

given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 

on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German, Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Next Term begins January 17th. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 























rPHAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. rated 1893. 


Chairman; Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAN , G.C.M.G., LL.D. 


Vice-Chairman; Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly oon in that 
capacity. At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
is carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea-service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester’ Certificate. 





MODERATE TERMS, 





For illustrated prospectus apply to J. STAFFORD, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C, 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 

Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 

particulars with copies of examination on on application to JAMES 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, 


Bes .—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a a M.A. Situation high and 
open. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 
ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, ad 
PRINCIPAL, Mar borough House, Bath Road, Reading. 











ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


A K H A M 8 C H OOL. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of of value from £20 to £4, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
ppc ee should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHI N, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10%, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
meut has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


























HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND — 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REE 
-A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


RENCH LESSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Pre — for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

pee and — Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out. 

door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c, Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, \ Villé é Leona, | Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
: aoe A Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
anche, Paris, 

















= 


SCHOLASTIO TIO AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
Sooo ot of son ) ) Pr ctuses and reliable information concerni: 

best SC. RIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO ES 
for aan Girls in England and on ‘the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


ma etree 8S CH OOL S58. 
NO mei 3S ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
EP. TORY SCHOOLS 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE SS aaEe 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert — 7 and experience which 
essrs. Paton are able to place at their d 
On receipt of full ee as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, pectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements wi Tbe se sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J, —, 
Educational Agents, 


143 Cannon Street, —_- 
Telephone 5053 Central 


RM Y EXAMINATIONS. 


Advice as to * choice of a TUTOR will be wy: free of charge, by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville = 
Piccadilly, W., 

who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY COACH- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Particulars should be Pees as to the pupil's places of education, which 
examination is in view, and the approximate fees that will be paid. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
—— 38 or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


They invite eqgttestions from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching pro a The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on + lication. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The ~<! has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Sa ys, ll a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 











have a full 








XCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND D and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading FREE and Tutors and 





every information _—" to agg kL. a” CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ iy 2. & and approximate 
school fees desired. tN VERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Rentitehed 1858, 
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CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
a UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
st. 1933), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel.,7021Ger, 0 
‘CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
evens Tutroduced. Messrs. Poear (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Heppen, 217 PICCADILLY, W, Telephone: 1567 Recent. 
GQITUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
S Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY , Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. _ 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

P Feb. 4th, Italy (Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.) 30 days. Mar. 7th, 

Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa), April: N. Italy, It, Lakes. 


June: Tyrol. Grand Russian Tours, and Turkestan (early application 
necessary ).— Miss BISHOP, “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park . 8.W. 














RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.—June Ist and July 3lst. 
Motoring through Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c. 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &c. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “* Haslemere,” 
Wimbledon Park Road, S. w. 
E GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, Ac. 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th, 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 
YANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
€nglish). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
eroquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 
—-—_ —- — ——<—<——— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, & 
errr NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
la 








HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

y Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 

Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 
e— ——————$— —$__——___— 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 


Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return, No transaction too large, none too 
emall.—F RASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


OURNALISTIC and SECKETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
SRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
wanufacturers, Meesrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London, Est, 100 years. a 
LIFE INTERESTS 








EVERSIONS §and 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Kefreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1809.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
)PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aod equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering oo Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 


Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
APPEALS. 
VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memoria), 
QUEEN SQU ARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tur Kiva. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
_Treasurer : Tur Eart oy Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamrton. 
Al ‘ 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 
eated until 15 years old. The next election will take place in May. Apply to 
the Secretar, y for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OF F LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXF ENSES. Annual Subscription for one vote at each election 10s. 6d, Life 
Subscription for one vote at each election £5 5s. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N. , Supt. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. : 2 eae ind 
JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TEEASUREB, Examination Hall, Queen Square 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, “ - ae , 














To the Man or Woman of 
Sixty or Seventy 


, I ‘IME is getting short. 


comforts and luxuries of life wuich late middle 


Do you deny yourself the 
age deserves? If you treble your income you will 
treble your enjoyment of life and lengthen your days, 
A Canada Life Annuity ensures the regular, punctual 
payment of an income far in excess of what you at 
present obtain. 


A man of 68 who for £1,000 

purchases a Canada Life Annuity 

derives a sure income of 
£127 7s. Od. for LIFE, 


and his security is absolute. It amounts to Government 
security. The Canada Life Assurance Company is the 
Its 
investments are controlled by Government, and its 
books are periodically inspected by the Minister of 
Finance. And in addition there are the Company's 
assets of over £10,000,000 sterling. Let us send you 


State your age to— 


largest, strongest, and oldest Life Office in Canada. 


our special Annuity Booklet. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 


15 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To © the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 





adoption of Universal Military Training for fonce. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4, 2e 4, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ». 2 0 O | Members oe on ~~ Wl 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «» 5 © O | Associates, with Literature 
embers en “ a a and Journal ai — 29.8 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
129 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of large!y increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. per 10) bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,"’ payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





BINDING 


By post, Is. 9d. 


CASES FOR 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFITS» by "CHAS. BAKER & Co, Ltd, 


SCHOOL SUITS in correct STYLE from 


the latest patterns in SCOTCH and IRISH 
TWEEDS, CASHMERES, SERCES, &c. 


OVERCOATS in GREY cHEViOTS, FLEECE 
COATINGS, BLUE NAPS and TWEEDS. EY 

















Fi EVERYTHING for BOYS’ WEAR Ff: 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Special School Outfit Price List Post Free. 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 











Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. West End Branches: 137 to 140 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 256 EDGWARE ROAD; 27 to 33 KING 

STREET, HAMMERSMITH, Northern Branch: 7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 

ROAD, HOLLOWAY; and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 3840 NORTH END, 
CROYDON, 















































PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 


FIRST CLEARANCE SALE 


@ ILL STRREIGATES® | 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 





2-OZ, 


1/2 





4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z. &4.0Z. 


OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


Now Proceeding. 


For 3 weeks. January 5th to 24th. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


ANTIQUE CHINA, GLASS, 
OLD PRINTS, CURIOS. 


MODERN FURNITURE 


(Reproductions of 16th, 17th, & 18th Century Designs). 


ANTIQUE & MODERN CAR- 
PETS & RUGS. 


CURTAINS & FURNISHING 
FABRICS. 





PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Com 
(of Great Britain and I reland), Limited. 








lL. 


2 


ILLUS STRA TED SALE CA TALOGUE POST FREE. 








73-85 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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If your baby is not thriving, use the *Allenburys" 
Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 
healih and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods, 


EES™ Pamphiet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 


<Ailenburgs 
Foods | 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON, 








































Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 
The Reliable 


Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
Yi, 2/9, 4/6. 


Always ask for and 





see you get In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 

wn 3 bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Collis Bro es restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
Chlorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


=— 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE | 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & i2 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. 6d.; Fea’s Secret Chambers and Hiding Places, 3s. 6d.; Mosso’s 
wn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; i in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 
8 vols. (£3 3s, net), a bargain, 188. 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 28s. ; 
Bhorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
Y vols. illus,, £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s.; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols., 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, 
#2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 3s. 6d. ; Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £44s. Libraries 
vy of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John 
ht Street, Birmingham. 


Books WANTED: Poetical works of Churchill, 3 vols., 
1844; Browning, 17 vols.; Tennyson, 12 vols.; Swinburne, 1866; Milton, 
6 or 8 vols, ; Burns, 8 vols.; Keats, 1817; Wordsworth, 18907; Landor, 1795; 
Melanter, 1854; Meredith, 1851; Poe, 1829; Nicholson, 1810; Shelley, 1830, or 
8 vols., 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Tennyson, 1830 or 1833, &c,—HECTOR's Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 














READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





’sLi 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
Tur Times says: “THE FIRST BIOGRAPHY OF CHATHAM 
REALLY WORTHY OF ITS SUBJECT.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
With Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
Biackwoop's Macazinr.—“ Mr. Basil Williams’ biography of 
the elder Pitt is in all respects an admirable performance.” 
Sarurpay Review.—* We have at last a really worthy bio-~ 
graphy by an English writer. ... Mr. Williams is to be warmly 
congratulated on a most admirable piece of work.” 











SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Literary 
and Pedestrian. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. WithMap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A volume which will delight the reader by its knowledge, its 
insight, and the charm of its style.” —Westminster Gazette. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LIFE OF A PRIG.” 


Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in 
the Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter 
Paul Rubens. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“There are amusing stories of negotiations over pictures and 
curios which would not shame a professioval dealer to-day,”— 

Saturday Review. 

“ Written with all the charm of an historical romance, though 
the facts seem to be well vouched for.”—Scotsman. 

“Tt is a book of sterling value and a good deal more interesting 
than the average of novels.”—Sunday Times. 


Vices in Virtues. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents : The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of Loving without 
Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies—The Vice of Common 
Sense—Vices in Charities—Talking to Think—The Joys of Indi- 
gestion, &c. 
“ Rather wicked, but very amusing.”—-The Boekseller. 
“The essayist has a highly-developed sense of humour.” 
—Daily Herald, 
Mostly True: a Few Little Tragedies 
and Some Comedies. By GUY FLEMING, Author 
of “ Life’s Little Tragedies,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 48. net. 














A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


SORROW STONES. 


By MAUD E. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The background of the story is illustrative of the common daily 
life of simple people among the fells and dales of West Cumber- 
land, and describes the river and mountain scenery of that part, 

“To have written ‘The Sorrow Stones’ is a very adequate justi- 
fication for existence. We recommend it to all who love the really 
fine things in literature and life.”—Literary World, 

“T have never read a book in which human speech was so per- 
fectly rendered ; and for that alone Miss Williams’ work would be 


memorable. . . . ‘The Sorrow Stones’ is very beautiful and very 
moving.” —The Bookman. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Some Loose Stones, being a Consideration of certain 
Tendencies in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 
the book called “ Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A. KNOX, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

“ It riddles ‘ Foundations’ with criticism, sometimes sound and 
always brilliant. ‘The fun starts from the ironic lowliness of the 
title. Wesay ‘the fun,’ because although Mr. Knox is clearly 
serious, definite, in deadly earnest, like all the orthodox, he has 
produced a theological work that is not grave, and poured forth 
wisdom with the gayest of wit. . . . The book must be read.” 

—Cambridge Review. 


The Hol Spirit of God. By the Rev. W. H. 
GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature, Wycliffe College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

“Tt is just such a book that the theological student is in search 
of, and all that the reviewer has to do is to tell him that this is 
the book.”—Ezpository Times. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Paternoster Row, London, B.C, 
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THREE JANUARY NOVELS 





(1) ATLANTIS 


A Novel by GERHART HAUPTMANN. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


This is probably the greatest work of the famous German novelist, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 


for literature last year. 


t b 
No single work will illustrate better than this novel why Hauptmann has become 80 potent an 


i ¢ 





peo) 
of i 


n porary European letters. Like many classics in literature, it will interest different 
le for different reasons ; some will care for it because of its narrative, to others it will appeal because 
mbolism, and again there will be those who care primarily for its psychology. The dual nature 


of the hero responde to conflicting influences; the struggles between the spirit and the flesh are all 
portrayed. A pen sensitive to the nuances of life describes the gaieties of an ocean voyage, the tragedy ot 
a sinking vessel, the sordid side of theatrical life, and the forces—virtue, hypocrisy, art, puritanism— 


that contribute to the spirit of the nation. 


(2) 


THE WAY OF THE CARDINES 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, Author of “ Black Sheep.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mr. Hyatt’s new book is a fine and thoughtful novel, gallant with high endeavour. 


The hero, the last of a long race of Empire-builders, is a prey to the mo 
succumbs he wants to do one thing for the Empire, to rescue the Island of 


hia habit, and before he 
atu (the key to the Far 


East) from the Germans, who are gradually obtaining possession of it through the machinations of a 


gang of scoundrels with supporters in England, 
Mr. Hyatt aw 


literary skill in the way his plot is worked out, 


1 the atmosphere of the district with wonderful effect, and there is no little 


(3) SOME SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES. §seing 


the matter-of-fact adventures of two Australian Sailor- 
men in various seas, and on ships of varying degrees 


of Maritime iniquity. 


By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY, Author of “Steve Brown’s Bunyip,” &c. Crown 


8vo, cloth. Picture Jacket. 6s. 


A great yarn of the South Seas told in a plain matter-of-fact way by one who has been through all 
the vicissitudes and adventures of a foremast hand, A book of real life and one that must attract 


attention. 





WERNER 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


LAURIE LTD., 


Clifford’s In 


n, LONDON. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NOW READY—FOR JANUARY, 1/- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Old Testament and the Modern 
World. 


By the Rev. Professor JOHN E, 
McFADYEN, D.D., G Ww. 
Il. The Words ** Witch ” and ‘“‘Witchcraft.” 


By the Rev. Professor T. WITTON 
AVIES, B.A., Ph.D., D.D., Bangor. 
Ill. David's ** Capture ”" of the Jebusite 
* Citadel” of Zion. 
By the Rev. W. EMERY BARNES, M.A., 
Cambridge. 
IV. The Apostate Decree against Iopvreia. 
By the Rev. Professor 8». W. BACON, 
D.D., Yale or 
V. The Transmission of the Gospel. 
By the Rev. Professor D. 8. 
GOLIOUTH, Litt.D., Oxford. 
VI. The Pastoral Epistles.—Titus. 
Translated by the Rev. Professor ALEX, 
SOUTER, Litt.D., Aberdeen. 
VII. Miscellanea Evangelica. 
By the Rev, J. B. MAYOR, Litt.D. 
VII. Exegetica. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., Litt.D., Oxford. 


MAR- 








Hopper & Sroveuton, Publishers, London. 
*,* Subscription 12s. perann. United States and 
Canada $3. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Supester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing ber of cust it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doten Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


17/6 99 











Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 


PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION, 1914. 


(Firra YEas.) 


Adjudicators:—Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, 
Mr, A. E. W. MASON, Mr. H. G. WELLS. 


PRIZE £250. 


Intending competitors should apply immediately 
for papers relating to this Competition, enclosing 
stamped envelope, to— 

ANDREW MELROSE, LTD., 
8 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


== = = 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND GotcHu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AnD WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurr anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxecxtey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL. 


Every reader of this journal who 
has newspapers, &c., by mail, should 
write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, for their new Subscription 
Price List. This unique little volume 
contains the yearly rates to more than 
5,000 of the leading publications of 
the world and is a valuable guide to 
anyone wishing to make a selection of 
journals either for home or business 
purposes. A copy will be mailed 
gratis upon application to— 


Dept. “F,” 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 
CANNON HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 
ENGLAND. 


(Established 1809.) 


| 


a 


Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in. 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personaj 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, 9 
corner of a study or garden, a view 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu. 
lars cent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the desi 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which [ 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A UARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 





Vou, 12, January, 1914, No. & 
CONTENTS. 
Medici and Missi 





By Hener Renpws, F.R.C.S, 

The call of Empire. 

By Hewrr Scorr Hottanp, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 

China, and the Missions of to-morrow. 
By the Bishop in North China, Dr. Franc 
Norris, i 

The raison d'etre of foreign Missions. 
By the Rev. A. F. Eatanp, Calcutta, 

Truth and error in theosophy. 

By E. BR. McNeiver. 

The anointing of the sick. 
By a Missionary in India. 

The problem of the racial episcopate 
in America. 

By the Bishop of Tennessee, Dr. Garton. 

Intercessory prayer on behalf of Chris- 
tian Missions. 

By A. D. Turrer-Carer, Canon of York. 

Hindu Hopes and their Christian Ful- 
filment, 

By the Rev. A. Crostuwarrr. 

Editorial. — Introduction to our readers. — 
The liquor trade in West Africa.—An Irish 
Moslem.—Indians in South Africa.—A flood in 
Bengal, &c, 

Reviews. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. By post Is. 234, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


ii tlanti 
PACIFIC LINE = Forttishtly Transatlantic 


ORCOMA, 11,546 tons, Jan. 22. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
BY Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two ps, or in quantiti 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mail East,S.W. — 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 

















to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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FOR THE LONG EVENINGS. 


‘THE DARK FLOWER. 
The Love Life of a Man. 


John Galsworthy. 
“The Supreme Artis "—OUTLOOK. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


(3rd Impression.) 
F. Tennyson Jesse. 
‘Gayest novel of the year. "—Daity Matin, 


THE PERFECT WIFE. 


Joseph Keating. 
“A very entertaining story.”—Daity CHRONICLE. 


A BAND OF BROTHERS. 
arles Turley. 
Not only eR... quite pan 


INDISCRETIONS OF DR. 
CARSTAIRS. A. de O. 


“an admirably written book.”—Everrman. 


SET TO PARTNERS. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
“A piece out of life.” —Daity Grapuic. 


THE MOUNTAIN APART. 


James Prosper. 
* A book of marked ny” ”— ACADEMY. 





SpPEcTATOR. 





HEINEMANN NOVELS, EACH. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SOMETHING AFAR. py MAXWELL Gray, 


Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 2nd Imp. 
SPHERE.—‘* Most decidedly a book to read.” 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 
REID, Author of “The Bracknels.” 
_SPECTATOR.—** A delightful comedy of middle age.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY. 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER, 


ARCHBISHOP CF ARMAGH. 
by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Portraits. 
12s. Gd. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘A book that is most likeable, besides having a 
~~ charm that the reader will certainly appreciate, even when 
@ cannot exactly define its quality.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
shrewd observations.” 


By FORREST 


Edited 


**The book teems with good stories and 


LORD LYONS. A Record of British 
Diplomacy. By LORD NEWTON. 2vols. 30s. net. 


Satcrpay Revirw.—“ A great Mogeagt hy, a classical record of the career of 
one of th e e great ate st of British Ambassa ors.’ 


"LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE “VILLIERS, 


FOURTH EARL OF CLARENDON. 
By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 30s. net. 
Daity Curowicie.— Not since Lord Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone’ was 


Published have we hha 1d so useful a contribution as this book to the history of 
the Vix torian era." 


2 vols. 





WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND: His Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 


_Morsixe Post.—** Well worth reading. ” 


SPLENDID FAILURES. By HARRY 


GRAHAM, Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. 
With Portraits. Svo. 1%: 6d, net. 
Datty TerecRaru.—* The author not only ™--ws that le bas closely studied 
his subject, but proves himself eminently capable of +-~.ting it in a fresh and 
thorough ily iuteresting way. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


OGRAPHY. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


An Autobiography. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuer Trues.—* Ex-President Roosevelt has already had not afew bi rap hers, 
but no other book, though written like those by Mr. Jacob Rfis att Mr. 
sonoe, 4 can have the authority or interest of the story of his life as told by 
mse 
Tux Stanparp.—“ Portraits and pictures of places enhance the appeal of a 
book which is alive with conviction and sentiment from the first page to the 


last.” 

Tue Dany News.—‘' Mr. Roosevelt's volume must be accounted an 

— success, . “Mn Roosevelt’ 8 book is far too interesting to be put 

ie till every page has been read,” 

Tae Ossexvrr.—“ This long story of his life is one of the most lucid and 

uasive volumes we have ever read. It gives that sense of absolute identity 
tween theme and treatment that is the mark of the truly successful book.”’ 

Patt Mart Gazerre.—‘‘A book of absorbing interest and of real 
i rtance.” 

HE Eventne Stanparp.—* The book contains many good stories. . The 
autobiography is one to be read carefully, and put on the shelves for reference.” 

Daur M Mai..—** There is a host of breezy anecdotes in ex-President Roose- 
velt’s extraordinarily vigorous story of his own life.’ 

Tue Dany TeL_ecrarnu.—“ The autobiography of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt is hall-marked upon every chapter with the fivest quality possible to 
autobiographical narrative; it reflects in every facet the character of its 
narrator, without fear or affectation.” 


A Father in God: The Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropol litan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Diocesan Librarian of 
the Diocese of Capetown. “With Introduction by the Ven. 
W.H. Hurron, B.D., and Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. 








FICTION. 


Joan’s Green Year: Letters from 
the Manor Farm to Her Brother in India. 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Srectator.—‘ Miss Doon’s pleasant volume. . . The portraits of the 
village worthies, old Davy Snow and his brother Joshua, with his uncauny 
knowledge of birds, are excellently done.’ 


Van Cleve. a story of modern life in Shie. By 
MARY 8. WATTS, Author of “ Nathan Burke,” 6s. 


Country Lire.—“ Itis an altogether de ‘lightful and human Bes of 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ARCHAOLOGY. 
PART VII. (concluding the work) NOW READY. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D. 
Third, greatly enlarged, and final Edition. 8vo. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. The Fire-Festivals of 

Europe and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols. 

208. net. 


Athens and its Monuments. py 
CHARLES HEALD WELLER, the University of Iowa. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 

[ Handbooks of Archwology and ud Antiquitics. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13, 
By BERNARD MALLET, C.B. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tue Frxanciat Times.—‘*The volume may be wnreservedly recommended 
to students of the subject in search of authentic information and reliable 
guidance.” 

The Influence of the Gold Supply 
BOUR, 


on Prices and Profits. By Sir DAVID BA 











K.C.8S.1., K.C.M.G., Member of the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, &c., Author of “The Standard of Value,” &c. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SHILLING EDITION. 


Seems So! A Working-Class View 
of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB and 
TOM WOOLLEY, With Frontispiece. Gl. 8vo. 1s. ne 

Macmillan New Is. Library. 


“SCIENCE ‘/MONOGRAPHS- NEW VOL, 


Studies in Water Supply. py a. «, 
HOUSTON, D.Sc., M.B., C.M., Director of Water Examination, 
Metropolitan Water Board. With Diagrams and Charts. 8vo. 
53. net. 


PART I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ancient Egypt. taitea by Prof. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. With Coloured Plate and other 
Illustrations. Published Quarterly. 2s. net. Yearly Sub- 
scription, 7s. net. 

Principat Contents :—The Jewellery of Riqqeh, by R. Engel- 
bach—Egyptian Nome Ensigns, by Prof. P. E. ‘ewberry —Moon 
Cult in Sinai, by L. Eckenstein—Three Steles at Graz, by Prof. 
F. W. Freiherr v. Bissing—Egyptian Beliefs in a Future Life, by 
Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrio—The Mysterious “xt, &e., &e. 
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NEW. ‘SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


READY SHORTLY 
THE PATHWAY By GERTRUDE PAGE 


“The Pathway” is a truly great new story by Gertrude Page, whose novels of 
Rhodesian life have been an almost phenomenal success. This latest novel will more 
than fulfil the expectations of the public which has been enthusiastic over “ The Silent 
Rancher,” “The Edge o’ Beyond,” and the author’s other vivid tales of Empire in 
the making. 





NOW READY 
THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Is a, Dartmoor story in every way equal.t6 “The Mother,” and has the same 


‘qualities which made that novel a miasterpiece. 
MONEY OR WIFE EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


Miss Rowlands has for the last two years enjoyed a vogue comparable to 
Mr. Garvite’s. ‘This is one of her most popular and readable tales. 


UNCLE PETER’S WILL SILAS K. HOCKING 


One of the most enthralling stories Mr. Silas Hocking has ever written. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL A. and C. ASKEW 


Mr. and Mrs, Askew have, in the course of this moving story, presented a remark- 
able problem that is likely to be the cause of much discussion. 


GERALDINE WALTON—WOMAN 
A fine novel of the “ Convict 99” type. MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


NUMBER 13 FRED M. WHITE 


“Number 13” is a mystery story such as Mr. White’s many admirers will revel in. 


C. G. D. Roberts” Nature Books 


Large Crown $8vo, Cloth Gilt, Fully 

Illustrated, Pictorial Endpapers, 6s. each. 
“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among the wild 
beasts of the land and sea; and we hope to do so many times in the future. It is an 


education not to be missed by those who have the chance, and the chance is everyone's. 
Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, and his readers, both old and young, should love it 


with him,”—The Atheneum, 
NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 


HOOF AND CLAW 
THE HOUSE IN THE WATER sore KINDRED OF THE WILD 
THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 














KINGS IN EXILE 





A NOTABLE NEW YEAR NUMBER 


january WINDSOR 


Large instalment of the fascinating 
New Romance of African Adventure 


“THE HOLY FLOWER” 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 








STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
WARWICK DEEPING 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


“FAMOUS BROTHERS” 


A Second Series of Interesting Portraits 
of Well-known Men of the Day. 
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WARD, LOCK & Co.'s 
SEVENPENNY 
. NOVELS 


Cloth Gilt, with frontispiece and 
attractive wrapper in colours. 


7d, net 
Fiction-lovers have welcomed th 
this oy and attractive form of some of the bat 
work-of leading ee ef the ecies 
included. are copyright and of proy pop’ 
ae tires aoatalte, and the neat 
1 ng renders 
: 3 7 may @ volumes worthy of permanen$ 
1 THE GARDEN OF LIES 
Justus M. Formay 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 
E. Purures Oprenueny 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Louis Tracy 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 


Guy Boorusr 
5 THE IMPOSTOR Haroip Binpross 
6 THE LODESTAR Max Pemerrton 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. Conan Dovis 
YOUNC LORD STRANLEICH Roserr Bare 
THE MOTHER Even Pui.urorrs 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Frep M. Wuirs 
11 WHENI WAS CZAR A. W. Marcumontr 
1Z IN WHITE RAIMENT Wx. Le Quevx 
13 NOT PROVEN A. & C, Askew 
14 AMAKER OF HISTORY E. P. Oprznusiu 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M. Forman 
16 THE PILLAR OF LICHT Lovis Tracr 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Guy Boorusr 
18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT 
Haroutp Brnp1oss 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 
Wm. Le Quevx 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES “Rrra” 
21 MR. WINCRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 
E. P. Oppenuem 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE F rep M. Wuirs 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boornsr 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A. & C. Asxew 
25 THE COLD WOLF Max Pemperton 
26 A DAMACED REPUTATION 
Harotp Binp.ioss 
27 THE SOUL OF COLD Jusrus M. Forman 
28 THE MARRIACE OF ESTHER 
Guy Boorusr 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A. W. Marcumonr 
30 LADY BARBARITY J. C. Snaira 
31 THE SECRET E. P. Oprenngim 
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—— 4 32 THE WHEEL 0’ FORTUNE Louis Tracr 


33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Freep M. Waits 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Rita” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wx. Maonar 
36 THE TEMPTRESS Wiutciam Le Quecx 
37 PRO PATRIA Max Pemperton 
38 THE FASCINATION OF THE KINC 
Guy Boorusr 
39 WILD SHEBA A. & C. Askew 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Marcumont 
41 BENEATH HER STATION 
Haroup Binpioss 
42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. Mopgrtr 
43 THE MISSIONER E. P. Oppenneim 
44 THE MESSACE OF FATE Louis Tracr 
45 THE WAYFARERS J. C. Snaita 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M. Forman 
47 DR. NIKOLA Guy Boornusr 
48 THE SUNDIAL Frep M. Wuits 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED Ww». Le Quevr 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 


Guy Boorusr 
51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Opprnneim 
52 THE ETONIAN A. & C, Askew 
53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE 
Harowp BinpDioss 
54 A COURIER OF ——" 
W. Marcumont 
55 JOURNEYS END | hand M. Forman 
56 PHAROS THE ECYPTIAN Guy Bootnsr 
57 LORD STRANLEICH, PHILANTHROPIST 
Ropert Bare 
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